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TEA for TWO 


at the 


Book: Cadillac 


HOTEL 


OU can make many of 
your purchases right at 
the hotel. 18 exclusive shops 
on the arcade forming the 


ground floor of Book-Cadillac. 


Then a delightful tea in the 
Chinoise or Palm Rooms. 
Situated on the lobby floor 
over looking Washington 
Boulevard. Service a la carte. 
Music by Book-Cadillac 
Symphony Trio 
BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL COMPANY - DETROIT 
ROY CARRUTHERS, President 











HE Players of the Detroit 

Junior League are girding 
themselves for a new children’s 
performance, “The Sleeping 
Beauty” this time, which is to 
be given at the GarrickTheater 
on Friday, May 15th, at 3.30, 
and on Saturday, May 16th, at 
10 A. M.—one_ performance 
for young guests invited 
through the community Union 
and the other for children 
whose mothers will buy them 
tickets. Mrs. Harry Kerr, 
whose acting was a feature of 
last year’s plays, is cast as the 
wicked fairy, Miss Genevieve 
Schreiter will slumber grace- 
fully as the Princess. There 
are good fairies, bad fairies 
and a numerous court, includ- 
ing Mrs. Charles du Charme, 
Mrs. Sydney Russel, Mrs. 
Cortland Larned, Mrs. Edwin 
Stroh, Mrs. Edwin Baker, Mrs. 
Frank Sladen, Mrs. Harold 
Wadsworth and Mrs. Warren 


Booth. 


The former chairman Mrs. 
William K. Williams is tempo- 
rarily loaned back to her own 
family, which was increased 
not long ago by the arrival of 
twin sons. The present Chair- 
man, Miss Abigail von 
Schlegell, is sending frequent 
and urgent messages from 
Pasadena as this is written; 
scenery is being assembled, 
dances organized, costumes 
created, bought and borrowed. 
The whole performance is 
keyed in the romantic spirit of 
the old fairy story. 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN wishes 
to remind you of the im- 
portance of caring faithfully for 
your skin. Telephone for ap- 
pointments: Cadillac 7542. 
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Elizabeth Arden 


318 Book Building 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK: 673 Fifth Avenue 
LONDON: PARIS: 


25 Old Bond Street 2 rue de la Paix 
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A... California boasts an all-year climate that is 
far, far different from those benighted places that have 
only snatches of good weather during certain favored seasons, 
nevertheless Spring is a particularly delightful time in the 


| Golden State. [specially as to Fashions. 
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when they display most lavishly the costumes and accessories 


that are the last word in the new mode. 
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OUS les modéles reproduits dans notre magazine sont 

la propriété de leurs créateurs. Les reproductions, imi- 
tations ou contrefagons méme partielles peuvent toujours 
entrainer contre leurs auteurs des poursuites de la part des 
créateurs et de l’ Association des Arts Plastiques et A ppliqués 
en France et al’ Etranger. 


First: Tae Urcee 


F YOU have decided to spend a quiet summer at home 

and lack the urge to travel, this Travel Number of 
Harper’s Bazar is deliberately tempting you with one 
superb incentive on page 68. Have you ever seen any- 
thing lovelier than this photograph, “At Cap Ferrat,” by 
Baron de Meyer? Have you ever had anything urge you 
more strongly to pack up and go? The urge disposed of, the 
rest of Harper’s Bazar this month is devoted primarily to 
telling you what to wear no matter where you go. 


CLOTHES FOR TRAVEL 


HE most cursory examination of the magazine shows 

how wholeheartedly the editors have gone about their 
chosen task—costumes to wear on shipboard, on the train, 
on a motor trip, for sightseeing in warm weather, for sight- 
seeing in cool weather—the list is endless. The entire 
book is filled with it; and so the logical thing to do is start 
on the very next page. 


TRAVEDR Faction, Teo 


F THE tellers of tales, in this Harper’s Bazar, only 

Mildred Cram, herself the most ardent of travelers, 
has elected to stay at home. Anita Loos in “Fate Keeps 
on Happening” on page 76 takes her young lady of ques- 
tionable morals but unquestionable talent to the city on the 
Thames; Rita Weiman on page 102 writes of Americans 
lost in the wiles (we really mean wiles) of Montmartre; 
while Mr. Locke’s “Great Pandolfo” starts a trip to 
South America on page 90. Indeed, in one’s own arm- 
chair before one’s own fireplace, one may cover a great 
deal of ground with this issue of Harper’s Bazar. Not 
of course that one will be content with that! For travel 
itself, these days, is altogether too irresistible! 


NEXT MONTH: A SHORT STORY 
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The ladies in Algiers look strangely overdressed; sports clothes have not entered their lives. 


SMART CLOTHES FOR SHIPBOARD 


In this Season of Mannish Sports Clothes It Is Most Simple 
To Choose an Appropriate Steamer Costume 


By Luci.Le 


HE costume for shipboard has become just as 
standardized as the costume for town and for sports. 
Nowadays no one even considers for one instant the 
“fussy ’’ costume or its twin sister atrocity, the ‘“dressy”’ 
costume. You can safely say to yourself that anything 
that gives you that all dressed up and expectant look is 
not suitable to wear on board ship. Dress yourself 
rather as if you were going to spend the day at your 
favorite country club and watch a golf tournament or a 
tennis match. 
ALWAYS THE SPORTS COSTUME 
OR the cooler days you will wear homespun and 
tweed costumes, either three-piece ensembles or coat - 
frocks, and sports frocks with a top-coat, or a simple 
sports suit. This season’s modes are particularly well- 
suited for travel of all kinds. Almost any of the simple 
smart sports costumes are the type for steamer wear. 

You may want some afternoon costumes to wear for 
tea and dancing, but the sports costume is the important 
thing with which you will concern yourself. 

The all-enveloping and protective top-coat for steamer 
wear you will need, of course; that is a conventional and 
practically standardized wrap—no one would think of 
getting an out-of-character coat for this purpose. It is 
in the more detailed costumes that most people err. 
Everybody knows the young woman who parades the 
deck in high-heeled shoes, a hat with three large flowers 
on it, and an elaborate little ‘‘ model,” a beaded bag, and 
all of her pearls. As a matter of fact, this person is 
rapidly becoming extinct. One sees instead, the young 
person, or young-looking person, with flat-heeled sports 
shoes, a tweed or kasha cloth sports costume, the tiny 
close-iitting sports hat. She has observed the eternal 
fitness of things, and consequently looks well dressed. 


BUCHANAN 





You will wish a variety of sports costumes to wear 
on the steamer, because the weather is so variable. 
Light clothes for the Gulf Stream, and heavier ones for 
damp or stormy weather. Kasha cloth is particularly 
suitable because it is warm and light, and tweeds and 
homespun are good because they withstand the vagaries 
of changeable weather and never get “‘stringy’”’ looking 
from damp and fog. Crépe frocks do, although the crépe 
sports blouse as part of an ensemble costume is practical 
and looks well. The vareuse blouse of fine kasha jersey 
with a narrow homespun or kasha skirt and straight hip- 
length jacket to match is a smart costume, when worn 
with a soft little felt hat of matching color. A pull-on 
sweater with a high neck and made of very fine and soft 
kasha jersey is extremely smart with a top coat of the 
O’Rossen type, but few people can wear it successfully 
and it is inclined to give one an apache air. 

With the present mode for simple mannish styles it is 
not difficult to choose a suitable steamer costume. 
Nearly all smart clothes for general wear are of the 
sports gevre. 

IN THE EVENING 

HE matter of evening clothes is simple enough. It is 

best to remember that the less formal and pretentious 
gowns for dinner and evening wear are the most suitable. 
A great many people seem to be under the impression 
that a steamer is a night club and dress accordingly. Of 
course, if you have many friends on board and do much 
entertaining and dancing, you will wish to wear more 
amusing and attractive clothes, but never your most 
formal and imposing. 

The costumes on pages sixty-two and sixty-three 
were chosen because of their simplicity and freshness. 
They are the sort of clothes (Continued on page 62) 
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THE SMALL SPORTS HAT IS PARTICULARLY SMART 
ON BOARD SHIP 


























Imported by NATHAN GIBSON CLARK & Manta 


To be worn with the new very closely cropped 
shingle is a Reboux hat of black felt made to fit 
the head rather far down in the nape of the 
neck and closely over the ears, like a cap, with 
a brim slipped on over it, and then rolled up. 


Agnés makes these sets of scarf and hat, with the 
small pointed crowned hat of straw, faced with 
wool homespun, and a narrow fringed scarf of 
homespun. Scarfs of this sort are very smart 
and new, if they are short and narrow enough. 








A new fabric, a silky shiny grass One of the smartest, softest hats that 
cloth, coarsely woven and soft, ex- has appeared this season is made 
tremely smart, is used for this beige by Georgette, of gray felt, trimmed 


Georgette hat; imported by Rollee. with diamond shapes. From Rollee. 
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FOR SHOPPING IN PARIS AND FOR TRAVEL ABROAD 
ALWAYS CHOOSE THE SMALL HAT 
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Velours is still being worn by Paris, even for the 
warm days. This Georgette hat is of beige 
velours, with a fan-shaped bunch of matching 
goura thrust sideways into the crown. The line 
of this hat is good, because it fits well down behind. 


Fine red milan straw, draped to form a “ beret’’ 
of the sort that the French woman has always liked 
and revives successfully from time to time. Made 
by Georgette, to be worn with simple tailored 
costumes or “‘vareuse”’ frocks, for street and travel. 





Black grosgrain, with a very tailored A hat for the woman whose smartness 
bird of lacquer-red grosgrain ribbon. has an inclination to stateliness. 
Smart with simple summer frocks. A Reboux model of black milan 


From Georgette, imported by Rollee. imported by Nathan Gibson Clark. 
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Imported by LORD AND TAYLOR 
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At the left is a coat-frock of brown mannish mixture 


SPORTS 
CLOTHES 
WEAR ON 
SHIP 


TO 
BOARD 


beige crépe French frock. 


from Patou, made with a piqué stock collar and man- 
nish lapels, and worn with a soft brown velours hat. 


Primitive designs in black and orange decorate this 


The short narrow scarf 


matches the bodice and ties around the neck like a stock. 


A Lelong three-piece suit of brown mannish tweed, made 


with a narrow skirt with inverted plait and straight 


jacket. 


you will be smartest and most suitably dressed in on board 
ship. 

The costume at the extreme left in the drawing above is 
very becoming and well-groomed looking; it is especially nice 
to sail and to arrive in. It is really a frock, but has all of the 
complete look of a coat and frock. It is made of an English 
fabric, rather light in weight and in lovely tones of brown and 
beige. The buttons are of brown bone, and there is an inch- 
wide stripe of brown crépe de Chine running lengthwise down 
the piqué stock, which is worn like an Ascot and looks decidedly 
immaculate and fresh. Brown calf-skin brogue oxfords and a 
brown velours hat are worn wi h this costume. 

For the terrifically warm and humid days that often occur 
when going to Europe in the summer months, simple sleeve- 
less sports frocks are comfortable and mart. The one shown 
above, in the middle, is unusually effective in design and color 
and is more character than most simple sports frocks. The 


The blouse is of yellow handkerchief linen. 


rather long and tight over-blouse is sleeveless, an unusual note 
in this season of long sleeves, no matter what the occasion may 
be. The enormous diamond-shaped design is extraordinarily 
smart in black and orange and dull green. You will notice 
that the scarf is narrow and rather short, and is of the same 
fabric as the blouse. This type of scarf, an integral part of 
the costume, is worn now; the very long and large scarf is 
passé. 


For DAYTIME WEAR 


N UNUSUALLY satisfactory and perfectly suited costume 

is the Lelong ensemble tailored suit shown above at the 
right. It has the ease of the English tailored costume and the 
chic and cleverness of the French. The skirt is the favorite 
narrow sheath, excessively short and made with a deep inverted 
box-plait in front to widen it to step width. The jacket is not 
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A Lelong wrap for shipboard is of black crépe satin. 
The lining is vivid blue Georgette crépe. It is smart ‘ ; ” 
EVENING 


and not pretentious. From Bergdorf Goodman. 


This black lace frock from Chanel is particularly good 


CLOTHES FOR SHIP- 
for shipboard because heavy lace does not muss or lose 
its freshness as other fabrics do. From Lord and Taylor. BOARD MUST BE 


To wear on special occasions on board ship is this Lenief SIMPLE 
gown of orchid-colored crépe and pervenche blue crépe. 
There is a heavy green bead tassel. From Lord and Taylor. 


The black lace gown shown on the middle figure in the 
drawing is one that Chanel makes out of a few yards of 
black lace and pure genius. The lace is rather heavy, has body 
enough not to crush or get mussed in damp weather. Color is 
given the gown by two large yellow roses on the shoulder, one 
in front and one in back, which is a new way to wear flowers 


closely fitted and does not look like one of those little boyish 
models one reads so much about in the advertisements. With 
this blouse and skirt Lelong had the inspiration to combine 
a long, slim, and tight-over-the-hips over-blouse of bright yellow 
linen, corded with brown. 


For EVENING WEAR this season. 

The other gown, from Lenief, is of very heavy crépe perfectly 
straight and simple and weighted by a heavy band of beaded 

successfully on the steamer because they are neither too embroidery around the hips, and by an enormous tassel in 
elaborate nor perishable. The Lelong wrap, of crépe meteor front. The frock is extraordinarily lovely in color, so that its 
used with both the dull and the shiny side out, is preferable almost tailored quality is softened. It is made of orchid 
to an elaborate evening wrap. It is black, lined with vivid colored crépe combined with crépe of a wonderful pervenche 
king’s blue crépe Georgette. This type of wrap is neither blue shade. Around the hips is a band of heavy beaded 
pretentious nor out of place. The elaborate evening wrap embroidery in jade green and blue and crystal. An enor- 
looks hopelessly dressed up and decidedly out of place on mous beaded tassel in green and blue and crystal falls 
a steamer. straight down the front of the skirt. 


HE evening clothes shown on this page may be worn 
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This Renée costume can be worn almost all day long in Paris 
because of its simplicity. It is of heavy silk faille taffeta in a dark 


THESE COSTUMES grass-green, hand-quilted all over. Imported by Jay-Thorpe. 
MAY BE WORN SHOPPING 


Black Georgette combined with white Georgette and handled in 

a tailored manner. Molyneux has used Georgette as if it were 
IN PARIS | somal Se a 

a heavy fabric, and given it a tunic frock. Franklin Simon. 


Paris has proven that gray can be extremely smart this season— 
many of the houses have used it. This high-necked costume is of 
gray crépe marocain—two tones of gray. Franklin Simon. 
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A black satin evening gown from Callot has a black lace scalloped 
flounce edged with flesh-colored tulle, and a black lace and tulle 
yoke. Atone side is an enormous pink rose. From Franklin Simon. 


EVENING GOWNS 


; ' we FOR THE FIRST TWO WEEKS 
Lelong has made the fluttering chiffon frock distinguished by 


embroidering it with rhinestones in two shades, gray and white. 
olde g u ee es we ade gray ¢ pyle € IN PARIS 
The drapery in the back is smart. Imported by Jay-Thorpe. 


A gold fabric evening wrap from Worth that is simple in line and 
tremendously effective. The collar is a thick wreath of colored 
flowers; the lining is deep mauve. From Bonwit Teller. 
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MODELE OEFOSE 


Princess Youssoupoff posed for this photograph 
“maison de couture. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG 


” 


IRFE 


in a gown from Irfé, the new 
It is a gown of black satin with roses of shaded pink crépe. 


AMERICAN 


LADY 


Baron de Meyer Writes to His Cousin Alice, a Young American Lady Whose Husband 


Insists Upon § ‘pendin g 


His Summers in Marblehead, Massachusetts, 


About How to Prepare for a Season Abroad 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

HE editor of Harper’s Bazar has asked me to 

write something in the shape of suggestions 

for a vacation trip to Europe, and I feel I 

can’t improve on the information recently given 

to Mrs. B., a cousin of mine, living in America. 

My letters will have to be published as they are, 

otherwise it would mean rewriting them entirely: 


My dear Cousin Alice: 

OUR letter distresses me. What a waste of 

time! I forget, did you say Rocky Mountains, 
Adirondacks, or Maine? Wonderful, all three, of 
course. Though, when I think of Banff, all I can 
remember is how lonely I felt while there, and how 
far away from my beloved Paris. As to the Adiron- 
dacks, the name recalls a summer at Loon Lake, the 
beauty of Lake Placid, and the luxury of the various 
camps, but also dampness and being frozen to the 
bones, just as a cool summer in Bar Harbor conveys 
visions of fog and constant rain. California alone 
temains the ideal “paradise in summer.” Yet even 


California lacks what all good Americans require, a 
change of atmosphere, for America remains America 
all over the United States. Another summer, 
therefore, spent in the family camp seems to me pure 
stagnation, for paddling your own canoe for hours 
on a lake, and as a diversion a barbecue organized 
by a noisy crowd from some neighboring hotel, 
seems a poor outlook for a bright young woman 
like yourself, who has been to Europe only once, 
when quite a girl. 

I therefore insist on your coming over to Europe 
for the summer, with George of course; I simply 
won't take ‘“‘no” for an answer. Come early, come 
in May, and stay all through June. Don’t attempt 
the “grand circuit” of Europe on this first trip. 
Do it leisurely. Don’t rush from London to Paris, 
to Berlin, to Vienna, and Budapest, to Switzerland, 
Italy, and maybe Norway, in the few months you 
have at your disposal. It’s a wretched way to 
travel. Suitable for tourists with a grip, a shirt- 
waist and a tooth-brush, but not for you and me. 


Henry and his wife had only a month’s vacation 
in Europe last summer. It was their second trip, 
the first having been spent in London. So they 
decided to remain in Paris during their entire four 
weeks’ holiday. Their stay proved a great success. 
This year, after a few days in Paris, they intend 
visiting either Italy or Spain, not both. Otherwise 
impressions might get all mixed up, the Velasquez 
paintings from the Prado remembered in Florence 
and the Botticellis in Madrid. How strange that a 
sensible, intelligent young woman like yourself 
should hesitate about a trip to Europe! 

Why, my dear, you don’t know anything, have 
seen nothing, neither museums and historical sights, 
nor dressmakers, nor Reboux. I remember meeting 
you in New York, on your return from France, and 
your telling me of hats you had bought, ready made, 
off the stand, just anywhere. How dreadful this 
sounds, even after many years! I shall see to it that 
nothing of the sort ever happens again. 

Be good enough to give (Continued on page 130) 
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REMEMBER! 


HAT the great ambition of the really well-dressed 
Frenchwoman, one of the famous half-dozen, is to 
achieve the maximum of smartness with clothes not recogniz- 
able as models, and even if the gowns such ladies wear are in- 
cluded in collections shown, they are hardly ever identified. 
On the contrary, they seem to have been designed for the 


one individual customer, and for her alone. 


Q That you must take a few sports costumes with you to 
France, but not the elaborate clothes sold as sports cos- 


tumes in America. Nothing with the “‘special model”’ look. 


Q That a woman’s carriage is half the battle won. The 
intelligent and observant woman can apply her latent 
talents in the right direction and eventually acquire the 


art of dressing. 


@ That you must take a few evening gowns for the first 
nights in Paris and for a little trip to Deauville. One white 
chiffon gown, with a touch of pearl embroidery and silver 
with floating panels in the back, for chiffon must flutter 


this season. A red or brilliant pea-green Georgette crépe 


Three models from 
PATOU 
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Photographs on both pages by Baron de Meyer 
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frock. A frock of black Chantilly lace over pink. A white 
ermine cape to wear over the white gown, a pink one for 
the black lace gown, and a red wrap. Whatever you do, 
don’t think you can make one evening wrap do for several 
gowns, even if you mean to order an entire new set of 
clothes in Paris. You must not look provincial during the 


first week in Paris and Deauville. 


Q That the difference between American and French 
dressing cannot be treated casually; it takes some explain- 
ing. Don’t bring coals to Newcastle in the shape of an 
entire outfit from America. What is well enough in America 


looks very odd in Paris. 


Q That you must not bring many clothes; they are sure 
to be unsuitable for Europe. But bring all your trunks, 


you'll need them. 


Q That when you get ready to go to Europe you must 
plan ahead, don’t expect to travel comfortably without 
long-standing reservations. Make up your mind that 


during the season everything is booked ahead. 


Forgive my stern tones and imperious admonitions, 
but, dear ladies, I know that one does forget. 
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The Story of a 
Refreshing Genius 
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Illustrated by John LaGatta 


F COURSE he will marry her,” Enid said. 
““No man in his right senses could help 
marrying her—if she were willing.” 


“She has been willing three times,” 
Heyward, remarked in a dreamy voice. 


the critic, 

““Some- 
times I think she is too willing.” 

“Don’t be improper.” Enid stared down the 
dinner table at Ugo Gregory and at Bel Tavis, who 
were absorbed in each other when they should have 
been eating Enid’s cook’s famous salad. 

“Tf he does marry her,” Enid said, ‘‘it will either 
be the end of him, or the beginning. It depends—”’ 

She hesitated, and Heyward finished the sentence 
she had begun. “It depends entirely on whether he 
is an artist, or merely a celebrity.” 

“Aren’t you a critic?” 

He smiled rather bleakly into her wide, china- 
blue eyes that concealed such a very modern wisdom. 
“‘T am only a student,” he assured her. “Art is no 
longer uncomplex and disarming. How am I to say 
whether Ugo Gregory is an artist? He is clever. 
But then every one is. He is a fine actor. But 
there are hundreds of them! He can sing. He 
plays the piano. He speaks five languages. He is 
witty. Who would dare not to be? And he is a 
painter of no mean ability. I confess, I am dazzled. 
How am I to get at the heart of him? Time will 
tell.” 

The critic applied himself to the salad, which 
was made of crisp lettuce, crisp bacon cubes and 
powdered hard-boiled eggs, all tossed together with 
wooden spoons and dressed with a mayonnaise that 
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was like the froth on a glass of nectar. Enid sat 
back in her chair and sighed. ‘‘ But he is so young,” 
she insisted, ‘‘and so handsome, and so lucky! Is 
he Raphael, reborn? Do you think?”’ 

When Enid said: ‘Do you think?” it was neces- 
sary to make answer, particularly if you enjoyed 
her dinner parties. Heyward set his fork down. 
“T will tell you in a year from now. If he marries 
Bel Tavis, God knows what will become of him.” 


HE servant whisked the salad away, and the 
critic grew peevish. ‘“ Bel Tavis is all that is the 
matter with our civilization. And Ugo Gregory is 
the nascent spirit of—”’ 

“Of what?” 

“How should I know? What is it we’re all after? 
Not what Greece had. That was too impersonal. 
Not what the Renaissance had. That 
bloody and too vindictive. Acceptance. 


was too 


Eh? 


Acceptance with understanding. The simple 
wth...” 

Suddenly he broke off and thumped the table 
with his fat hand. “I didn’t want to think, Enid! 
I wanted to eat and to look at you, and to laugh at 
your hand-picked celebrities. I’m tired of thinking.” 

Enid smiled and shook her head. She was the 
sort of woman who is never tired of thinking. She 
was always passing ideas through the fabric of her 
mind, as if she were threading bright-colored 
worsteds through a tapestry. She wanted to know 
the reason for this and the wherefore of that, and 
had an air of wistful wonder, like a child puzzling 
over a sampler. Since she was favored with the 
means for experiment, and was very lovely and 
very generous, the most bewildering and con- 
spicuous dramas had a way of playing themselves 
out on the stage she set. Every one she knew was 
somebody, and she mixed them all together without 
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‘They all looked at Ugo, and there was a silence. 
Her face was white and very still, as if she were listening to the tolling of a bell.” 


discrimination. To-night, for instance, she had 
invited a critic, a manufacturer, a chorus girl, a 
preacher, a dressmaker, and an Italian duchess to 
meet Ugo Gregory, and Bel Tavis, who was willing 
to marry him. 

The Italian duchess, coming as she did from 
Siena, had never heard of Ugo Gregory, but to the 
other guests he was as well known as the Sphinx. 
In Siena, the nobler ladies do not attend the 
cinema. Ugo Gregory, born Gregorio, was the 
most famous, the best paid actor on the screen. 
One glance out of his eyes was worth a fortune. 
His eyes were perfectly black, slightly lifted be- 
neath the lids, and had in them both a sweetly 
malicious humor and a primitive temper. His 
mouth was fine, thin, arrogant. Beneath his dark 
skin the blood of Sardinia flowed as Sardinian blood 
flows, so that not many people in America knew 
much about him. To cover any uneasiness they 


Bel Tavis closed her eyes. 


might feel in the presence of his shining wit and his 
inscrutable eyes, they said that he was a hundred 
per cent. American, a fine fellow and straight as a 
die, which was not strictly correct, since he spoke 
English with a strange, almost Oriental slur. 

Bel Tavis, who was willing to marry him. . . 


UT we had better go back to Enid and the 
critic for a moment. The critic, having been 

mollified by a dessert made of almonds and dates 
and whipped cream, was willing to talk again. 

““Now and then a man is born into the world 
who is different from every one else. Say, at ran- 
dom, Shakespeare and Cellini and Wagner. Or 
Caruso. What I am trying to say—”’ 

“You haven’t tried,” Enid whispered. 

“Give me a moment. I have a splendid idea. 
Ugo Gregory may be a twentieth century genius, 
the genius. All, in one. Shining. Different. Am I 


growing sentimental? God knows, it is a weary 
chase, this chase after beauty and truth.” 

““After all,’’ Enid said softly, ‘‘he looks like a 
genius. Like Raphael, and Saint John, and the 
young Mozart, and David . . .” 

“‘Shakespeare was bald,’ Heyward interrupted, 
“and Caruso was fat. And Wagner was bow- 
legged.” 

‘So that proves nothing.” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“And then?” 

“Or he may be—is this Camembert?” 

“Romanello. It’s rather strong.” 

Heyward waved the cheese aside. ‘“‘Or he may 
be the creation of his director, his press-agent, his 
tailor, and the camera, which lies. If he marries 
Bel Tavis, he will be her creation. And she will 
make him into a corrupt imitation of a genius, sc 
like a genius that you (Continued on page 134) 























I could wear the diamond tiara backwards with a ribbon. 


FATE KEEPS 


More 
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A pril 17th: 


ELL, Dorothy and I are really at London. 
I mean we got to London on the train yester- 
day as the boat does not really come up to 


London but it stops on the beach and you have to 
take the train. Because everything is much better 
in New York because the boat comes right up to 
New York and I am really beginning to think that 
London is not so educational but I did not tell Mr. 
EKisman as he always makes me send him a cable 
every night. Mr. Eisman really sent me to London 
to get educated so I would hate to tell him that 
London is a failure because we really know more in 
New York. 

So Dorothy and I came to the Ritz and it is de- 
lightfully full of Americans. You would really 
think it was New York because I always think that 
the most delightful thing about traveling is to 
always be running into Americans and to always feel 
at home. 

So Dorothy and I went down to the restaurant 
to luncheon alone because we were going to tea with 
Major Falcon who is the English gentleman who we 
met on the boat and he was taking us to tea to a 
girls house called Lady Shelton. 

So Dorothy and I went down to luncheon at the 
Ritz and we saw a quite cute little blond girl at the 
next table and I nudged Dorothy under the table 
because I do not think it is nice to nudge a person on 
top of the table because I am trying to teach good 
manners to Dorothy. So I said that is quite a cute 
little girl so she must be an American girl. And sure 
enough she called the headwaiter and she was quite 
angry and she said to him I have been coming to 
this hotel for 35 years and this is the first time I have 
been kept waiting. So I recognized her voice be- 
cause it was really Fanny Ward. So we asked her 
to come over to our table and we were all three 
delighted to see each other. I and Fanny have 
known each other for about five years but I really 
feel as if I knew her better because mama knew her 
45 years ago because she and mama used to go to 
school together and mama used to always follow all 
her weddings in all the newspapers. So Fanny lives 
in London and is famous for being one of the cutest 
girls in London. I mean Fanny is really almost 
historical because when a girl is cute for 50 years it 
really begins to get historical. 

So if mama did not die of hardening of the arterys 
she and Fanny and I could have quite a delightful 
time in London as Fanny loves to shop. So we went 
shopping for hats and insted of going to the regular 
shop we went to the childrens department and Fanny 
and I bought some quite cute hats as childrens hats 
only cost half as much and Fanny does it all the 
time. I mean Fanny really loves hats and she buys 
some every week so she really saves quite a lot of 
money. 

So we came back to the Ritz to meet Major Falcon 
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and he took Dorothy and I to tea but Fanny had to 
go to her music lesson. So we went to Lady Sheltons 
and met quite a lot of people who were English. 
Some of the girls in London seem to be Ladies which 
seems to be the oposite of a Lord. And some who 
are not ladies are honorable. But quite a lot are 
not ladies or honorable either but are just like us 














So I recognized her voice and 
it was really Fanny Ward. 


so all you have tocall them is Miss. So it was quite 
a delightful party. Lady Shelton is really delighted 
to have we Americans come to her house. I mean 
she took Dorothy and I into the back parlor and she 
tried to sell us some shell flowers she seems to make 
out of sea shells for 25 pounds. So we asked her how 
much it was in money and it seems it is 125 dollars. 
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I asked the prince if he was able to keep on his horse lately. 


HAPPENING 


Hasty 








is Really Nothing 


I mean I am really going to have a quite hard time 
in London with Dorothy because she really should 
not say to an English lady what she said. I mean 
she should not say to an English lady that in Amer- 
ica we use shells the same way only we put a dry 
pea under one of them and we call it a game. So 
I told Lady Shelton we really did not need any shell 
flowers. So Lady Shelton said she knew us Ameri- 
cans loved dogs so she would love us to meet her 
mother. 

So then she took Dorothy and Major Falcon 
and I to her mother’s house which was really just 
around the corner from her house. Because her 
mother seems to be called a Countess and raise dogs. 
So her mother was having a party to. I mean she 
had quite a crowd but she seemed to have quite red 
hair and quite a lot of paint for such an elderly lady. 
So the first thing she asked us was she asked us if 
we bought some shell flowers from her daughter. 
So we told her no. I mean she did not seem to act 
like a Countess of her elderly age should act. Be- 
cause she said: “‘You were right my dears—don’t 
let my daughter stick you—they fall apart in less 
than a week.” So she asked us if we would like to 
buy a dog. I mean I could not stop Dorothy but 
she said How long before the dogs fall apart. But I 
do not think the Countess acted like a Countess 
ought to act because she laughed very, very loud 
and she said that Dorothy was really priceless and 
she grabed Dorothy and kissed her and held her 
arm around her all the time. I mean I really think 
that a Countess should not encouradge Dorothy or 
else she is just as unrefined as Dorothy seems to be. 
So I told her we did not need any dog. So I met 
quite a delightful English lady who had a very, 
very beautiful diamond tiara in her hand bag be- 
cause she said that she thought some Americans 
would be at the party and it was really a very, very 
great bargain. I mean I think a diamond tiara is 
delightful because it is a place where I really never 
thought of wearing diamonds. I really thought I had 
almost one of everything until I saw a diamond 
tiara. The English lady who is called Mrs. Weeks 
said it was in her family for years but the good 
thing about diamonds is they always look new. 

I was really very intreeged so I asked her how 
much it was in money and it seems it was $7,500. 
So there was a gentleman at the party who seemed 
to be quite well groomed. So I asked Major Falcon 
who he was so he said he was called Sir Francis 
Beekman and it seems he is very, very rich. So we 
met one another and I asked Sir Francis Beekman 
if he would hold my hat while I could try on the 
diamond tiara. So he held my hat. So I could 
wear it backwards with a ribbon, on account of my 
hair being bobbed, and I told Sir Francis Beekman 
that I really thought it looked quite cute. So he 
thought it did to but he seemed to have another 




















engagement. So the Countess came up to me and 
she is really very unrefined because she said to me 
Do not waste your time on him because she said 
whenever Sir Francis Beekman spent hali a penny 
the statue of a gentleman called Mr. Nelson 
took off his hat and bowed. I mean 
some people are so unrefined they seem 
to have unrefined thoughts about every 
thing. 

So I really have my heart set on the 
diamond tiara and I became quite 
worried because Mrs. Weeks said she 
was going to a delightful party last 
night that would be full of delightful 
Americans and it would be snaped up. 
So I was really quite worried so I gave 
her 100 dollars and she is going to hold 
the diamond tiara for me. Because 
what is the use of traveling if you do not 
take advantadge of oportunities and it 
really is quite unusual to get a bargain 
from an English lady. So last night I 
cabled Mr. Eisman. I mean Mr. Eis- 
man really does not seem to know how 
much it costs to get educated by travel- 
ling so I said I really would have to have 
$10,000 and I said I hope I will not have 
to borrow some money from some 
strange English gentleman even if he 
might be very very good looking. So 
I really could not sleep all night be- 
cause if I do not get the money to buy 
the diamond tiara it may be a quite 
hard thing to get back $100 from an 
English lady. 

So now I must really get dressed as 
Major Falcon is going to take Dorothy 
and I to look at all the sights in London. 
But I really think if I do not get the 
diamond tiara my whole trip to London 
will really be quite a failure. 





A pril 18th: 

ESTERDAY was quite a day and 

night. I mean Major Falcon came 
to take Dorothy and I to see all the 
sights in London. So I thought it 
would be delightful if we had another 
gentleman so I made Major Falcon 
call up Sir Francis Beekman. I mean 
I had a cable from Mr. Eisman which 
told me he could not send me 10000 
dollars but he would send me 1000 
dollars which really would not be a drop 
in the bucket for the diamond tiara. 
So Sir Francis Beekman really could not 
come but I teased him and teased him 
over the telephone so he finally said 
he would come. 

So Major Falcon drives his own car 
so Dorothy sat with him and I sat with 
Sir Francis Beekman but I really told 
him I was not going to call him Sir 
Francis Beekman but I was going to 
call him Piggie. In London they really 
make a very, very great fuss over 
nothing at all. I mean London is really 
nothing at all. They make a great 
fuss over a tower that really is not even as tall 
as the Hickox building in Little Rock Arkansas 
and it would really only make a chimney on 
one of our towers in New York. 

Sir Francis Beekman wanted us to get out and 
look at the tower because he said that quite a fa- 
mous Queen had her head cut off there one morning 





I said I would have to give Piggie quite a large hug. 











and Dorothy said what a fool she was to get up 
that morning and that is really the only sensible 
thing that Dorothy has said in London. So we did 
not bother to get out. So Dorothy said to Sir 
Francis Beekman that this town has been over- 








So I promised Piggie that I would always stay in London. 








Paris that you really could not get in New York for 
neither love or money. Because I told Piggie when 
you are travelling you really ought to take advan- 
tadges of what you can not do at home. 

So while Dorothy and I were in the Cafe 
de Paris powdering our nose in the 
ladys dressing room we met an Amer- 
ican girl who Dorothy knew in the 
Follies but now she is living in London. 
So she told us all about London. So 
it seems the gentlemen in London have 
quite a quaint custom of not giving a 
girl many presents. I mean the English 
girls really seem to be satisfied with a 
gold cigaret holder or else what they 
call a bangle which means a bracelet in 
English which is only gold and which 
really does not have any stones in it 
which American girls would really give 
to their maid. So she said you could 
tell what English gentlemen were like 
when you would realize that not even 
English ladys could get anything out of 
them. So she said Sir Francis Beekman 
was really famous all over London for 
not spending so much money as most 
English gentlemen. But I really think 
it would be nice for an American girl 
like I to really educate an English 
gentleman like Piggie, as I call Sir 
Francis Beekman. 

Piggie likes to talk quite a lot and he 
really likes to talk a lot about a friend 
of his who was quite a famous King in 
London called King Edward. So he 
said he would never never forget the 
jokes King Edward was always saying. 
So he said he would never never forget 
one time they were all on a yacht and 
they were all sitting at a table and King 
Edward got up and said “T don’t care 
what you gentlemen do—I’m going to 
smoke a cigar.”’ So of course I laughed 
very, very hard and I told Piggie he 
was wonderful the way he could tell 
jokes. Because you can always tell 
when to laugh because Piggie always 
laughs first. 

So in the afternoon Piggie had to work 
so a lot of lady friends of Mrs. Weeks 
heard about us and heard about me 
buying the diamond tiara and called us 
up and asked us to their house to tea 
so Dorothy and I went and we took a 
gentleman Dorothy met in the lobby 
who is very, very good looking but he is 
only an English ballroom dancer in a 
cafe when he has a job. 

So we went to tea to a ladys house 
called Lady Elmsworth and what she 
has to sell we Americans seers to be a 
picture of her father painted in oil 
paint who she said was a whistler but 











In London they make a great fuss over a tower that 
is not as tall as the Hickox Building in Little Rock. 


cracked but I told her she-should not say over- 
cracked to an English gentleman but she should 
say London is really quite delightful only it has 
been over boosted. 

So we did not go to any more sights because they 
really have delicious champagne cocktails at a 
very very smart new restaurant called the Cafe de 





I told her my own father was a whistler 

and he really used to whistle all the 

time and I did not even have a picture 

of him but every time he used to go to 

Little Rock I used to ask him to go to 
the photographers but he did not go. 

So then we met a lady called Lady Chizzleby that 
wanted us to go to her house to tea but we told her 
we really did not want to buy anything. But she 
said that she really did not have anything to sell 
but she wanted to borrow five pounds. So we 
did not go. (Continued on page 140) 
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That’s Rodman Wanamaker II. 
leaning on it. Catcher Dorland 
Doyle was expecting a hot one. 
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Captain Alastair Mackintosh, Mrs. 
Joshua Cosden, and Mrs. Vincent 
Astor giving the boys the double O. 


THE NATIONAL GAME 
AT PALM BEACH 
CAPTAINS 
A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE, JR. 
AND DORLAND DOYLE 














Anthony J. (“Tony Junior”) Biddle, 
whose shoulders are one of the 





accredited sights of Palm Beach. z wh 


Here’s young Rodman Wanamaker again 




















Atta Boy! Right on the trade-mark! Stanley Mor- 
timer batting. The enthusiasm of the one-man gallery 
is equaled only by Umpire Connie Lewis’s calm. 
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Just the same Stanley Mort. got a base on that sock. 




















Robert Potter (‘ Bobbie”) Breese has just put 
over “one of those.’ Slide, Bobbie, slide! 


THE GALLERY WAS SMALL 
BUT AFTER ALL 
THE BOYS HAD A GOOD TIME 
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VIONNET, THE ARTIST, 


ACHIEVES PURE LINE 
BUILT ON BASIC KNOWLEDGE OF DESIGN 


One of Madame Vionnet’s inimitable gowns, a gown that looks simple and is 
built on profound knowledge of balance and rhythm of line, is of black crépe. 
The gown is simply decorated with three palm-shaped motifs, heavily em- 


broidered in green and gold. The movement is characteristic of Vionnet. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE BEAUTIFUL SIMPLICITY 
THAT CHARACTERIZES VIONNET 


This is the type of “simple” frock to which Paris does homage. Itis simplicity 
that has its origin in complete and perfect knowledge of the subject, simplicity 
arrived at through elimination of everything unnecessary and unbeautiful. 
The frock is of very soft dark blue kasha cloth with a vest of white kasha cloth. 
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When the Parisienne goes to Scavini-Ducerf for her shoes she has them fitted carefully, leisure- 


ly, and even a bit solemnly. 


THE 


Shoes are taken seriously in Paris, exactly as they should be. 


MODE STARTS AT THE FOOT 


Shoes Must be Taken Seriously and Considered as Works of Art, Otherwise 
All Your Other Efforts at Being Smart are Hopelessly in Vain 


2, rue de la Paix, Paris. 
Pr hee article is really addressed to my friend 
Elizabeth, because her unanswered letter is 
lying on my desk, but it is meant for every 
Elizabeth, Betty, Betsy, and Bess who is planning a 
trip to Europe. This means a large public, for there 
is no woman who would not be delighted with the 
prospect, though I have heard tell of a man or two 
admitting the possibility of spending the summer to 
at least as good advantage. Elizabeth, however, 
rejoices in a husband who appreciates clothes, not 
only on his wife, but in the abstract. He even goes 
so far as to say that he thinks it very stupid not to, 
on the principle of making a pleasure 
of necessity. 

I must say, I don’t wonder at the 
call of Paris. Besides being the one 
true authentic source of fashion, the 
city is such a satisfaction to one’s 
sense of beauty. It is suave, spacious, 
soothing; with mist-blurred distances, 
gray-blue shadows, and pale sunshine 
the color of champagne—that magic 
word suggesting not the least of its 
attractions. Strange. how even a 
fashion paragraph leads inevitably to 
the forbidden subject in these Vol 
steady days! 

Elizabeth writes: “It is three years 
since I have seen Paris, and I know I 
look it. I feel like a devastated region, 
and I want to revel in a perfect orgy 
of reconstruction. I'll bring tailored 


things and some evening frocks, of 








evening wear. 


By MarjyorteE Howarp 


course, so that you won’t be ashamed to go out with 
me while the new ones are making. But for every- 
thing else, I depend on you. Tell me what to get 
and where to get it; tell me those things that I 
ought to do, and those things that I ought not to do. 
Tell me how to dress my head and feet. May I 
keep my cropped hair, or must I prepare to endure 
the tyranny of scolding locks? What about my 
permanent? Is curly hair still admissible, or have 
you eliminated it with so many other things? Must 
I cut my skirts off at the knee? Answer me quick, 
and answer me in words of one syllable, suitable to 
the comprehension of a pagan who has spent three 
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Gold kid and colored satin, very delicately proportioned for 
Brown satin with tiny applied wings of gold 
kid. A sports shoe of antelope and kid. 


*/ 


From Scavini-Ducerf. 


summers cruising the salt sea; with her nose peeled, 
it is true, but with her eye for clothes in a sad state 
of total obscurity. We shall be in Paris in June, 
and then wherever golf decrees— Deauville, Le Tou- 
quet, Aix, Venice and the Lido, Biarritz; finishing 
in Paris again for a few winter things, and sailing 
for home the first of October. I want to give the 
first two weeks to intensive shopping, and then for- 
get my clothes for the rest of the summer. Here is 
the problem: now do, like a darling, plan my fort- 
night’s campaign to good advantage, and we shall 
both rise up and call you blessed.” 

This is a large order, but I can only follow 
Humpty-dumpty’s advice; begin at 
the beginning, go on to the end, and 
‘ then stop. Understanding is the be- 

ginning of wisdom, and so let’s start 
iy with the feet. It is advisable to do so, 
j anyway, for in the rush season your 
bottier will ask at least ten days to 
make a pair of shoes. 

Paris is full of good shoemakers, for 
the simple reason that the Parisian 
always has her shoes made to order. 
You can not always tell, from the 
exterior. the class of the shop, for the 
best-known makers may be lodged in 
oddly unpretentious places. 

Take Scavini-Ducerf for example. 
You will find the house only after 
some trouble, for no one has repainted 
the number since the flood. The Paris 
dealer, be he great or small, seems to 
think that he is sufficiently advertised 
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Emerald leather, woven in cnecks of 
green and gold, is trimmed with a 
braided twist of gold and green cords. 





Brown antelope is trimmed with 
encrustations of lizard dyed to match 
theleather. There is alizard heel. too. 


by his loving friends and a small name-plate, and 
the result is certainly good for the general appear- 
ance of the city. You climb the dark stair to what 
Paris calls the “‘ first floor,’’ though anywhere else in 
the world it would be the second, and enter a little 
apartment, which used to house some smart lady of 
the early nineteenth century, and looks as if it had 
been but recently converted. One almost catches 
a glimpse of the back of her heelless laced slipper 
disappearing round the corner of the door. 
Madame Anna receives you in the first of the three 
little rooms, with its Empire furniture, its great 
vitrine full of alluring models, and its mirror set 
flush with the floor, with a raised step in front of 
which a slender foot may be turned and twisted, till 
every angle is scrutinized and every line perfected. 
You like it all, particularly the old escritoire convert- 
ed into a modern shoe cabinet, as you see it in Boutet 
de Monvel’s drawing, and the cascade of precious 
brocades draped in front of the mirror, in which 
you recognize favorites from the great silkmakers. 


This is Louis Vuitton’s 
shoe secretaire, a wonder- 
ful thing for travelers. 
It may be had in various 
materials including 
heavy sole leather. The 
trunk opens like a ward- 
robe, and has drawers 
lined with felt. There is 
a drawer for stockings. 





If there is a client trying on, you will enjoy the 
pretty little comedy between her and the fitter. 
He has the air of an ambassador, despite his linen 
blouse; she is slim, black, pale-profiled, as eager as a 
fox-terrier. You are reminded of Hans Sachs and 
Eva; she is so exacting and he so sure that he knows 
more about shoes than any mere woman. She points 
her toe left and right, turns her foot, steps on and 
off the dais, whirls on her heel, takes three quick 
steps forward, and one long slow one back, talking 
volubly all the time. He gazes and considers, takes 
the foot in his hand. smoothing his handiwork, 
protecting it from criticism, delighting in its subtle 
curves as a sculptor delights to pass his hand over 
his finished marble There is no vulgar hurry; a 
work of art is being consummated and both are 
absorbed. ‘If you haven’t time to get your shoes 
fitted properly,” one can imagine their saying, “ you 
may as well slop about in bed-slippers.”’ The fin- 
ished product must not only make the foot look as 
well and as small as possible but it must feel as if 
it had grown there. Such perfection is not arrived 
at lightly. But the Parisian demands it, and so has 
her shoes made to order as a matter of course. 
Some of even the grands bottiers, Hellstern for 
example, are now making some of their models en 
serie; but they tell me that they are driven to it in 
order to satisfy American clients who want to order 
their shoes one day, and wear them on to the boat at 
Cherbourg the next. The Frenchwoman is always 
ready to make haste slowly where her appearance is 
at stake, and as women go about nowadays demon- 
strating that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points, shoes and stockings are a more 
and more important part of it. The sketches on 
these pages give you a very good idea of what is 
new and what is smart in footgear. Briefly, there 
is still nothing better than the perfectly plain pump 
for daytime wear. You may have it of patent- 
leather, or of antelope, black, brown, beige, or 
champagne. The shoe with the one wide strap over 
the instep, which has been in so long, is out. Newer 
and smarter are the two narrow straps, like the 
Hellstern model sketched. This is made for summer 


in brown kid, in noisette. or in champagne. One 
narrow strap is permissible also. 
THE CHAMPAGNE-COLORED SHOE 


N the Riviera, champagne-colored shoes and 
stockings looked perfectly charming with either 
white, beige, or pastel clothes, and were worn by 
the smartest women __I should certainly order them 
immediately. You can have those comfortable and 


A. 











One of the smartest street models 
as of champagne-colored, noisette, 
or brown kid, with narrow straps. 





Another Hellstern model, of cham- 
pagne-colored kid, has a heel of light 
wood, veneered and clearly grained. 


cool sandals made of interlaced strips, if you like. 
Hellstern makes them in several styles, unlined for 
coolth, in lizard or in any other leather, even colored 

In general, though one sees a few colored shoes, 
it is as well to avoid them, unless one is willing to 
carry an immense number of pairs. In that case, I 
suggest indulgence in the special Vuitton ‘shoe 
secrétaire”’ which is a joy. A novelty I saw at 
Cannes was a plain sandal in white patent-leather, 
very practical because so easily cleaned. I even saw 
a few in colored patent-leather, with envelop purses 
to match. 

With real sports clothes women are wearing ox- 
fords in white buckskin and brown leather, with 
moderate Cuban heels; the heelless sports shoe is 
very little seen, except when actually playing 
tennis. To and fro from the courts, they carry their 
playing shoes, sometimes in the convenient minia- 
ture suit-case made by Vuitton in sole leather in all 
sizes. To play in, there is nothing better than the 
classic French sports shoe, the peasant espadrille 


Shoes on this page from 
HELLSTERN 








PARIS MAKES 
THE NEW ENSEMBLE 
INTERESTING 





PATOU 


Georgette crépe, in Patou’s 
new -pinky-beige, is used for 
this frock with the circular 
“morning glory” silhouette. 


which you can buy anywhere; in canvas, with 
either its original rope sole or a modern one of 
crépe rubber. This is laced on, like a ballet shoe, 
with cotton ribbons. A new golf shoe, sketched 
from Scavini, is cut into diamonds in front, the 
points laced together with a leather cord and 
tassels. Lizard is still very smart either for 
pumps and plain sandals, or for trimming. 
The sketches show you the newest wrinkles 
from Hellstern and Scavini; but you can never 
err on the side of conventionality in shoes. 
Unless your feet are remarkably small and 
shapely, keep to the simple forms, and let 
perfect fitting, workmanship, and material make 
their own well-bred effect. In the evening, you 
may indulge in quite elaborate sandals if you 
like, but here, also, there is nothing smarter than 
the slipper or sandal of rose-beige satin, either 
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Renée wishes to introduce the cape, so she 
makes this ensemble of a frock and sleeveless 
cape, with a “capuchin” collar. Bright soft 
green wool jersey is combined with kasha cloth. 


(Right) This Molyneux ensemble is extremely 
useful because the two parts may be worn 
together or separately. The frock is printed 
crépe, beige and black, the coat of black crépe. 


plain, or with a beautifully made jeweled orna- 
ment. They look well with almost any color, 
but satin slippers the color o: one’s gown are 
very pretty for small feet, and have their advo- 
cates. Silver and gold evening slippers or sandals 
are the choice of many women. I also see the 
silver and gold leathers worn in the evening; 
they are practical and extremely useful for 
travelers, because they neither soil nor tarnish; 
but my personal feeling is that they are less 
smart than either satin or metal lamé. 

At the resorts white shoes are perfectly per- 
missible, but white stockings stamp one as 
provincial. That shade of beige which is so neu- 
tral as to be almost colorless is much smarter 
with white shoes. The noiselte and champagne 
shoes are worn with exactly matching stockings. 
With the heavy golf brogues, I see thick ribbed 
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de soie. 
handkerchief linen over red and black. 
linen and printed red and green crépe at right. 


worn 














Worth uses, for the coat at the left, black alpaca 


The frock is a triple tunic of white 
Green 


(Left) An ensemble from Deuillet is made of 
gray-beige silk broché and Georgette crépe 
combined. 


The frock shown beside it can be 


suitably under less elaborate coats. 


silks in colors to match the other accessories. 
Other stockings for the daytime are smarter 
in the true beige tones than in those tinged 
with mandarin-orange or pink. In _ the 
evening, the idea of matching shoes and 
stockings seems to be gaining ground, but a 
color which exactly matches the skin always 
looks well. In France, the openwork clock 
is invariable at all times of the day; stockings 
in general are just as sheer and fine as one can 
afford to have them; and you need dozens of 
pairs. I know more than one Frenchwoman 
who has hers dipped in gasoline, because 
Paris water dulls the luster. 

Now, as to your tailored things. I hope 
that those you bring with you will include at 
least one well-cut redingote. If not, order it 
at once, for it is the basis of a whole scheme 





ENSEMBLES 
APPEAR IN ODD 
FABRICS 





DGUILLET 


A plain straight coat is worn 
with this frock to form an 
The frock is of 
Chine. 


ensemble. 
gray-green crépe de 


of dressing. Every one is wearing it, but you 
are one of the great majority who like to have 
“what they are wearing.” On the whole, 
you are wise; individualism in clothes, as in 
everything else, is fraught with danger. 
Your redingote, then, should be classic in cut, 
unless you much prefer the flared model 
which the collections introduced in February. 
It may be of a light-weight tweed, English 
mixture, or kasha, not too dark in tone and 
in the color that forms the basis of your 
wardrobe. Of course you have chosen your 
traveling clothes with this idea of a color 
scheme in mind. It is always the best 
principle of dressing, but for a traveler it is 
absolutely essential. 

Have your coat sufiiciently fitted to be 
able to wear it as a coat-frock with nothing 
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CHIFFON IS SMART 
SUMMER 
GOWN 


FOR THE 
EVENING 














LELONG 


but a piqué vestee underneath. It was the rage on 
the Riviera. Smart women had it not only in the 
materials mentioned, but in white or pastel-colored 
kashas, or even in silk and linen as well. O’Rossen 
will do it splendidly for you; or you may order it 
from almost any house in Paris, each making it with 
distinguishing characteristics. Picking the red- 
ingotes of Chanel, Patou, or Bernard (to mention a 
few specialists) is quite an amusement in itself. 
Premet does it superlatively well, this season, 
especially in the new and immensely smart small 
checks. I have not had it drawn, because I am 
sure that you have at least one already. 

Beginning with this redingote, you can plan a 
week-end wardrobe. I have one myself. and know 
its practicality. I travel in the coat with its own 
wrap-over skirt of brown tweed, and a vareuse blouse 
of the same, giving the effect of a frock without the 
coat, belted at the top of the hip with one of Chanel’s 
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LELONG 


Flesh-colored chiffon is used for a 
sort of yoke on this black chiffon 
Chiffon 
frocks, quite full, will be extremely 


evening gown. evening 


smart for dinner and evening wear. 


(Left) Paris has given up the all- 
over beaded frock, but is still using 
beads in new and different ways. 
This Lelong frock of white crépe 
has shaded beading in tones of gray. 


Another example of the new beading 
is this gown made of layers of pink 
and blue chiffon. In place of a 
girdle in front is a mass of beaded 
flowers in crystal, pink, and blue. 


very narrow “dog leash” belts. I have two little 
frocks; one dead-leaf brown crépe, a “one-piece,” 
very simple, and trimmed with nothing but this 
season’s favorite wide hemstitching; the other a 
lighter beige, a ‘‘ two-piece,” plaited crépe skirt, and 
pull-over jersey blouse, which Lanvin made me. 
All this goes easily into a suit-case, and the Last 
Minute Sketches at the back of the book show the 
latest ideas in both types. Every house in Paris 
makes them, Beer, Drécoll, Martial et Armand. 
Lanvin’s, as you see, are full of intriguing detail; 
Patou’s are delightful; Vionnet’s succeed in being 
subtly individual, as everything she touches bears 
the seal of her own individuality. If you like the 
strictly tailored thing, of masculinely perfect work- 
manship, it may be ordered from Boivin, the haber- 
dasher. (Don’t you like that prismatic word in a 
drab vocabulary?) These things, with the addition 
of the heavy coat you wore on the steamer (pro- 
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DEUILLET 


vided it completes your color symphony), will take 
you through the daytime hours of any country 
week-end, and have the added advantage of being 
wearable in town. 

If you want to specialize in more unusual sports 
clothes, the couturiers this year have lavishly pro- 
vided for you. Chanel’s are as attractive as ever: 
Patou and Worth will give you anything, from a 
riding-habit to a bathing-suit. Lelong has player’s 
knicker-costumes, which don’t look the part; 
Molyneux offers English tweeds cut with French 
comprehension; Premet has scores of kasha frocks, 
practical both for playing and for wearing after- 
wards; Vionnet gives you delightful bright blazers 
with unusual white frocks; Chéruit shows oddly 
attractive jackets in ‘‘different’’ colors; Drécoll 
and Lenief also specialize in originalities; Renée 
has painted sports dresses, their patterns adapted 
not only to their own cut, but to your figure. Never 
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have sports clothes received so much attention from 
the giants of the couture. You pays your money and 
you takes your choice. I am listing only essentials. 

As to color, this is to be a season of color, as you 
already know if you have read your Harper’s Bazar 
as carefully as you ought. The light browns, how- 
ever, are still the best, perhaps, for a color scheme, 
especially for travelers far from their big closets and 
presses at home. You see, they save space by being 
worn both in town and country, and they are still 
considered mere becoming than grays. Beige is as 
good as it ever was. The Riviera was slathered with 
beige kasha. If space is no object, you can and 
should choose any of the lovely pastel colors that are 
becoming to you. There are certain apricot and 
peach tones that are absolutely eatable, and com- 
bine well with your light brown coat. There is a 
pinkish brown, the color of the Reboux hat sketched 
on page eighty-eight which is delightful with 





brown. I always want to call this color “rose 


madder.”” I have not an idea what rose madder 
really is, but it sounds like the shade I mean, as if 
one had stirred brown gravy into a bisque of shrimps. 

On the Riviera, women wore whole costumes of 
these fruit colors, with others in leaf-green, mauve, 
pastel blue, or pale yellow. They are newer and 
more sympathetic than the all-white costume; for 
white must be so ultra-perfect without the ad- 
vantage of delectable color. With any of your beige 
or white frocks, you may have a hat and scarf of 
even quite brilliant color, if you like. The proper 
scarfs are either plain crépe de Chine, or else the 
Cubist painted ones from Agnés, or the combina- 
tions of crépe squares in three colors, or three 
shades, from Reboux. 

I have mentioned your heavy coat. Don’t 
imagine that you can do without it. You may 
take it as a principle that (Continued on page 146) 


Paris is constantly studying new 
ways of using beads. The frock at 
the left has a slip of silver lace over 
flesh color, and a beaded over-dress 
massed with turquoise and black 
beads. The other frock is of golden- 
green satin, with long bands 


embroidered in mother -of - pearl. 


LESS BEADS IN 


NEW WAYS 




















TWO NEW 
IMPORTANT HATS 
IN PARIS 
NOW 
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Fer this hat Agnés uses. a 
fabric, “alpaca de soie,” a 
very brilliant grosgrain ribbon, 
in a dregs of wine color that is 
called *“‘ Prince Noir” in Paris, 
shaded from dark to light. 


Chez Reboux, the little hat of 
cut felt has increased in smart- 
ness. This helmet shape with 
the crown higher than the head, 
in brown-pink, covers the shin- 
gle and turns up in back. 
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Many people consider that this is the loveliest evening gown Callot made CALLOT 

this season. Pale green chiffon, it is, with embroidery of shaded tones ‘ 

of green and gold. The look of massed leaves toward the hem is charac- BEADS MANY OF THE NEW 
teristic of Callot’s embroidered evening robes this season when beading is 


new and odd. Callot has used green for many of these elaborate robes. GOWNS FOR SUMMER 
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“Paula stared at Greg- 
ory, with dismay dawn- 
‘That's 
impossible,’ she said.” 


ing in her eyes. 


A BriEF RESUME OF PRECEDING PARTS: 


AULA FIELD found her acquaintance with 
Ps: Victor Pandolfo developing at too rapid a 

pace to be entirely comfortable. The man—a 
dynamic personality, forceful and domineering— 
was determined that she marry him, and Paula was 
just as determined that she would not. His pursuit 
of her was maddening and Pandolfo had such an 
amazing faculty for getting just what he went after 
that she was the least bit afraid of him. 

Then Paula had a letter from her father in Eng- 
land—a letter full of woe. Things were going very 
badly financially; the mortgages on the old house 
were going to be foreclosed. And so, although she 
was greatly concerned over her father’s financial! 
safety, she was just a little glad of the opportunity it 
gave her of running away from Pandolfo, for that, 
she confessed to herself, was just what she was 
doing when she left France for her old home. 

Paula settled down into the quiet, uneventful life 
of a tiny English town. Economy must be rigidly 
practised. The mortgages seemed to have been 
unaccountably taken care of until one day her 
father calmly announced that Sir Victor Pandolfo 
had taken them over and was being most remark- 
ably considerate about the payment of interest. 

The man’s presumption was astounding. Did he 
imagine that she would throw herself into his arms 
in melodramatic gratitude? And yet, when he 
came to say good-by to her before leaving for 
Brazil on a business trip to his great mining in 
terests there, his love for her was so deep, his need for 
her so great, that her heart was touched for the first 
time since she had known him. 

SIxTH PART 

HE last visit Pandolfo paid before sailing was to 

Lady Demeter. At six o’clock in the after- 
noon, according to telephonic arrangement, he burst 
into her drawing-room where, according to her 
account of the interview, he behaved like a tornado. 
He had the audacity to upbraid her for wrong 
counsel. 

“*T’ve seen her.” 

“Well?” 

“* Just the same as ever.” 

“T’m surprised,” said Clara with ready sympathy 
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THER 


GREAT PANDOLFO 


The Story 


was not. He had lost three 
months. A woman wanted wooing, not neglect, as 
she had advised. And now he must lose two 
months more. It would take him at least two 
months to get out to Brazil, go up country, flay alive 
the scoundrels who were mismanaging the mines, 
and get back again. Lady Demeter suggested that 
Paula must have been pleased to see him. 

“‘Pleased! She was kind; she was hospitable. I 
was cold and hungry and she took mein. She could 
do no less. But when it came to grips, the same old 
story. Tout ce que vous voudrez, mais pas ¢a. 
Everything you want but that! And thal—to 
marry her—Good God! is all I want. I’m a man— 
look at me!”’ He thumped his chest and braced his 
biceps. “‘Am I the sort to be content with a 
flower thrown from her window like a mildewed 


He declared he 


minnesinger? 
“You haven’t yet told me what actually hap- 
pened.” 


VEN his exuberant fancy could not fill in the 
meager detail. Reference to the mortgages 
which had formed the main subject of the con- 
versation he omitted. That side of things had 
nothing to do with Lady Demeter. At the end of 
his tale, she said: 

“* At any rate she promised a telegram.” 

““What’s the good of that? Paula Field sending 
her heart along a bit of wire? Absurd! No. 
‘Bon voyage.’ That’s all it will be.” 

Lady Demeter declared afterwards that the wind 
of his movements stirred the drawn winter curtains. 

He went on: 

“This Fabian policy is atan end. There shall be 
no more hiding in the background. She shall have 
letters, cables, monkeys, marmosets, gold nuggets 
from me every day. She shall learn that without 
me life is impossible. She shall learn to look on me 
as a necessity.” 

Comfortable Lady Demeter waited until his fury 
was more or less spent. 

“Why, my dear Victor, are you so particularly 
set on marrying Paula?” 

“Why?” He looked at her as though she had 
asked him why he desired food when a-hungered. 
“She is created for me and I for her. We're 


Illustrated by 


of the Romantic 


Fortunes of a Titanic 


Personality 


By WirtitiamM J. LocKe 


Henry Raleigh 
complementary. Could the world provide a more 


perfect pair?” 

She smiled inwardly at the flamboyant egotism. 
Indictment on the count, however, would but lead to 
useless wrangling. She came down to lower levels. 

“Tf only men had a little sense! Did it never 
occur to you to make violent love—before her eyes, 
of course—to another woman?” 

He spread out his arms. 
woman?” 

““My poor friend,” said Lady Demeter. 

He took his leave and the next day set sail for 
South America. Gregory Uglow and a fellow 
director or so of ‘ Paulinium Steel, Ltd.” saw him 
off at Waterloo. 

On board the Aurania at Southampton, he found 
the promised telegram. 

“My sincerest good wishes follow you. Paula.” 

Making the best of the nourishment provided for 
the hungry lover, he sucked whatever juice there 
was in every word. She was not one who spoke 
idly. Her good wishes were good wishes; she 
declared them sincere; that they should follow him 
on his adventures was, on her part, a solemn under- 
taking. And for the first time, she acquiesced in 
the familiarity of the Christian name. Yet, in this 
pregnant message, he could discover nothing but 
friendship. As usual, she held her real self tantaliz- 
ingly aloof. It was the same cold comfort. Had 
she given a hint of a promise, the murk of Southamp- 
ton waters would have been irradiated by gleams of 


gold. 


“Ts there another 


T WAS a dismal and depressing day. Decks 
and hatchways and taffrails of the great steamer 
were sticky with moisture. Fog loomed ahead in 
the Channel. The queerly assorted mass of 
humanity issuing out of the warm train had gathered 
on their garments myriads of globules of dampness. 
There was a steam of breaths. As he went aboard 
in the midst of the surging mass of passengers, he 
had the exacerbating sensation of being but an un- 
recognized and inconsiderable member of a horde. 
It was only after having awaited his turn in a 
decorous group before the purser’s office, and handed 
his card, and a spry clerk had said cheerily: “‘ Yes, 
Sir Victor, there’s a wire for you,” that his spirits 
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“There was a silence during which, impelled per- 
haps by the same motives, they watched the lovers.”’ 


leaped at the recognition of his individuality. 
Paula once had said that he must suffer agonies of 
obscurity in a foreign city. 

He tore open the telegram and went below in 
search of his cabin. The port-holes were shut and 
the glass obscured by mist. The room, in its 
stark formality and stagnation of air, reminded him 
of a prison cell. He bade his waiting valet for 
God’s sake turn off the steam heat. 

On deck again he watched the movements— 
almost as aimless as ants—of the throng of humans. 
The signal went for visitors to go ashore. He stood 
by the gangway and was witness to the multifarious 


leave-takings. The parting hug of women’s arms 
around men’s 1 s gave him a queer sensation of 
heartache. Every fresh-faced man—even some of 
the swarthy homeward-bound—seemed to have 
some living link with woman, sundered, of a sudden, 
by the inexorable siren whistle. He, solus mortalium, 

desolate. Only the crumpled telegram in his 
pocket suggested a tenuous bond. 

The vast steamer glided away. The quay in 
front of the dirty and ignoble sheds became alive 
with waving hats and fluttering handkerchiefs. 
The dull red-brick mass of the London and South 
Western Hotel stood out ironical, expressive 


neither of vale nor of ave, of welcome nor of farewell. 
Pandolfo crossed to the other side of the deck, and 
stared at the vague outline of the Isle of Wight just 
discernible through the fog. 

Perhaps for the first time in his vivid, all-conquer- 
ing life, he was oppressed by the eternal sadness of 
things. Why had he not brought Gregory Uglow to 
Southampton, so that one human soul, at least, 
should have waved a farewell hand to him, from the 
quay? His self-sufficiency had forbidden the 
concession to sentiment. He had been strongly 
tempted to take the young man with him to Brazil 
for the sake of human (Continued on page 118) 
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GUIGNOL 


Alas, Poor Guignol! 


GOES 





TO SEA 


He Is Being 


Driven Out of Paris 


Both the 


By 


HE little Guignol is passing. The voice of 
Authority rumbles in Paris, the wheels of 
Government revolve, a few kindly and in- 
spired gentlemen fold their hands, and little Guignol 
lays his wooden head on his frayed frieze arms and 
sleeps. The sleazy archaic marionettes and the 
kindly understanding gentlemen who give them life 
are a menace to all that is august and respected in 
the government of France, and they are banned. 
Napoleon as a little boy learned things at the 
wobbly knees of Guignol, and how many other little 
people before and since nobody knows. Clemen- 
ceau, Zola, Madame de Staél, Rousseau, Anatole 
I'rance, Rostand, Marat, Pasteur, and Louis XVI., 
and look at the ideas it gave them. Guignol is the 
giver of mischievous ideas, the questioner of divine 
right, the tongue in the cheek of adult sanctity. 
There are two strongholds left in Paris still re- 
taining permission to delight their numerous child 
audiences; on the Champs Elysées, and the Luxem- 
bourg. But the grand last stand has already been 
taken, and Guignol has gone to sea. On the French 
Line boats, the France and the Paris, Guignol still 
reigns. On the Paris, M. Fernand Brossard, a man 
of unusual sensitiveness to the moods of children 
and of great imagination and skill, sees Guignol 
through his paces, to the intense delight of all the 
little passengers aboard, and of a great many 
passengers not in the first blush of youth either. 
Somewhere, in the time of Chaucer no doubt, 


Text and 


KATHARINE 


the Decorations 
STURGES 


Guignol began his career as a tailor, and a tailor in 
medieval cap and tufted queue he still remains. The 
ancient costume of his calling determines which of 
the marionettes in a show is Guignol, no matter 
where it is. In all the parts of France, big cities and 
little, Guignol shows have been given by men 
long trained in the art, holding their enthusiastic, 
shrieking audiences by sheer artistry and under- 
standing of the natural laws of so-called human 
nature. 

The nursery on the Paris is a beautiful room, ex- 
quisitely designed and suitably furnished for the use 
of little children. Rows of chairs, movable and light 
so that they may creep closer, face the tiny high 
stage. 

The red curtains are drawn and way down out of 
sight M. Brossard with a doll on either hand sits 
among his properties, toy pianos, chairs, toilets, 
victrolas, and dozens and dozens of clubs. 

M. Brossard, or the marionettes, as you prefer, 
speaks both French and English. 

“Are you there?” 

The audience responds with delighted screeches. 
Above the line of the stage the lawyer appears, a 
fuzzy-headed gentleman with a keen hard maple 
eye. He makes announcement of the plays to be 
enacted for the day, and the chase is on. 

There are innumerable antique stories, but a real 
story isn’t absolutely necessary; merely a play of 
battles and escapes with Guignol and his scamp of a 
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son, named Rigolo, pitted against the gendarmes _ illusion of a freer world where nursemaids and all 
and the police. The children howl with dismay at such order bow before the young and bold. 

impending disaster to Rigolo, and shriek warnings The dolls are made in many factories, mostly in 
to Guignol of a policeman creeping up when his back Lyons, and in carving and types they follow old 
is turned. The police never win. Freedom and precedents largely. The red-faced and whiskered 
gaiety always triumph. The individual against the shoemaker, the shrewd lawyer, who is the announcer 
representative of established power. Youth against of the performances and the general gentleman of 
the dark forces of discipline. The same spirit that learning, the pretty girl with a ribbon in her hair, 
turns the sympathy of the Paris mob to a thief and _ and perhaps just a bit of a look in her eye, the hordes 


the frustration of the police keeps the children shout- of gendarmes and police, and the negro minstrel 
ing warnings and helpful advice when Guignol and _ singer, the wayside characters and white-haired old 
Rigolo or any of their many motley friends are ladies and Diabolo, who, I venture to say, has here 
hounded by gendarmes and devils and the law. too his accustomed prestige. I noticed the police- 
men all had pitiable broken noses and chipped and 

A= if too frequently I have said the little dented cheeks and skulls—pitiable to any but the 
boys respond, I have given a wrong impression, __ little barbarians whom they amuse. And although 


for M. Brossard says he finds the daintiest of little | most of the plays are stories of violence and ad- 
girls quite as quick in providing violent suggestions venture there are the pretty little folk stories, the 
to help poor Rigolo out of a tight place in a battle songs and dances. A modern victrola makes life 
as any little boy. In one show many clubs and _ gayer than ever for Guignol in his ancient tailor’s 
sticks were broken, the scenery bent, and thoughthe  garbing. Even an operetta appears now and then. 

















poor policeman’s face was battered and his nose Sometimes the plays are done in French and, on 
chipped the battle still raged on. ‘‘What shall I the seas, sometimes in English, but it doesn’t matter 
do? What shall I do?” wailed Guignol. much. The children clamor their responses to M. 





“O dear,” cried a little girl in the audience. “I Brossard’s questions and their howls of horror and 
wish I could bring you the piano, but I’m not big _ shrieks of joy at the little play, until finally the 
enough.” voice back stage is forced to call out—‘‘ But if the 

To these children, under the spell of the story of _ play is to go on, the children must be a little quiet.” 
the marionettes and the art of the man giving the Like magic, all the little people subside into a happy 
performance, comes the beautiful illusion. Vitality silence. And, of course, that is not only like magic. 


bubbles in the tawdry bodyless clothes of the dolls. It is magic. 

The faces carved in odd obsolete characters—all 

strong, crude, telling, angular planes—are full of real HE reason such success can be in the field of the 
warmth and expression to the children. Modern puppet, is the charming sincerity with which M. 


interpreters of the old marionette stories have laid Brossard and his fellow marionette players abandon 
them in realistic painted scenes, but I warrant it their own world to exist wholeheartedly in the world 


doesn’t take the warmly lighted backdrops of in- of the make-believe. 
teriors and blue lighted street corners against which “See,” he says, holding up a battered, mangy, 


Guignol and his friends disport themselves to hold _ sleazy girl doll, ‘“‘to-day I am playing Manon, for 
the attention of even the most sophisticated little the children. This is the one who sings Manon 
miss. It is the dolls themselves and the bright You see her dress. She is really so beautiful.” 
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I. H. THE GRAND DUCHESS BORIS 


One of the most distinguished visitors New York society has féted during the 
past season was the Grand Duchess Boris, sister-in-law of H. I. H. the Grand 
Duchess Cyril, a granddaughter of the late Queen Victoria. The Grand Duke 
and the Grand Duchess Boris are planning to spend the summer in America, 
and will visit Newport, Southampton, Bar Harbor, and the California resorts. 


Michael Gativ 
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THE NEW MODE 


Selections Jrom the New York Openings with One Eye 


on the Wardrobe 


Trunk that ts 


Going Overseas 


By MarRIieE 


THE SILHOUETTE 


S USUAL, the trend toward a new silhouette ts taking place 
JN onion the old has not been completely discarded, the 

new not universally accepted. The tube is still good but is 
not so new as the flared silhouette, and when it appears it is with a 
new air. It is often slightly molded, i. e. clings a little to the body, 
faintly outlining it. It often fits the hips quite snugly and curves 
in below. This mode was announced in these columns in May, 
1924. The tendency toward a normal waist-line emphasizes this. 


THE MOLDED SILHOUETTE 1s accomplished in various ways—by 
seams and tucks giving a somewhat princess effect, of which Vionnet 
ts an exponent. In her famous coat (page ninety-seven) Chanel 
inserts a series of long, pointed ovals to give a fitted appearance around 
the waist and hips. 


THE FLARE—it might almost be called the Chéruit flare as it was 
typical of that house long before it was a mode anywhere else—was 
announced in these columns in May, 1924. The flare is newer than 
the straight silhouette. As indicated at the top of the page it comes 
from the shoulders (chiefly in coats), from the hips, or from just above 
the knees; it is used all around or in the front only—seldom in the 
back. This flare is frequently accomplished by godets, sometimes 
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by circular pieces, occasionally by ruffles or plaits stitched part way, 
then released. Handkerchief flounces, particularly in black tulle 
(Chéruit), also give it. Definitely, skirts will be wider at the hem for 
some time to come. 


THE STRAIGHT SILHOUETTE: All silhouettes are slender, many 
are still straight (see bottom of the page), but though the tube 
continues, variations are played by plaits, aprons, tunics, et cetera. 





THE FLUTTER—sometimes spoken of as the animated line—is an 
almost universal characteristic of the mode to-day. It prevails over the 
whole dress, from shoulder (accomplished by capes, streamers, jabots, 
knotted ties, scarfs) to hem where it is effected by godets, layers, circu- 
lar ruffles, petals, panels, intricate cut and piecing, flying panels, 
bias plaitings, slits, tunics. Instead of the dead static thing the tube 
would make the mode, these devices give it a charming animation 
in motion, which becomes the well-known slender silhouette in rest. 


THE LENGTH 
SKIRTS are shorter than ever—from fourteen to sixteen inches from 


the ground, i. e. just covering the knees. Some houses make them a 
little longer for the evening. (Continued on page 142) 
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Two costumes from LOUISEBOULANGER 


THE SERVICEABLE SUIT 
AND ENSEMBLE 


For Traveling 
By Boat, Motor, 
And Train 


Extremely smart is this suit in a red, green, and gray 
rough tweed. Godets are set into the front of the 
skirt. The jacket has a tweed and a patent-leather 
belt; the white crépe blouse, a jabot gaily striped. 


“The thing” for travel or town wear in Europe are 
these two costumes. The second is a tweed sports 
coat in brown and green over a dress in two shades of 
green pongee. The coat has a green pongee scarf. 


Vionnet has made a startling costume in soft black 
twill. The suit is the simplest of straight tailor-made 
garments with a high-throated white blouse. Over 
that for extra warmth in a motor is flung a wide cape. 


O’Rossen accomplishes the ideal suit for traveling 
on the train in a blue serge jacket and a skirt and 
vest of soft tan homespun with the proper accessories 
of crystal buttons, handkerchief, and carnation. 
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Models on both pages from HATTIE CARNEGIE 





THE STRAIGHT LINES 
THAT WILL RIVAL 


The Flare 
Still Another 
Season 
This is one of Chanel’s “big numbers” this year. 
The coat is of dark blue woolen crépe with a braided 


crépe border, lined with beet red crépe. Blue and 
beet crépe make the dress. Beet-colored carnation. 





An extra heavy ensemble is a coat-dress of brownish 
mixed tweed with a coat of the same, having fur 
pockets. There is a masculine white bengaline 
shirt and a long brown satin cravat striped in black. 


A dress of beige chiffon and a coat of two layers 
of the same fabric, absurdly and smartly trimmed with 
natural kolinsky, is an ideal warm weather ensemble. 
Both have godets, distended with fur to give flare. 


The smartest thing about this severely straight, 
severely simple beige crépe ensemble is the double- 
breasted coat, buttoned with big gold buttons. No fur 
is used around the neck, plenty around the feet. 
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THE FLARE 
THAT THIS SEASON 
EMPHASIZES 


Is Charming in Summery 


Afternoon Frocks 


* 
Models on both pages from 
HENRI BENDEL 
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Many dresses this season are of printed 
Georgette crépe, chiffon, or crépe de 
Chine—es pecially afternoon dresses and 
ensembles. This gown is of black crépe 
closely figured with yellow flowers. Its 
bodice is long and slim, its skirt short 
and flaring—a series of pointed ruffles. 


On bright green crépe de Chine are 
printed big dark blue dots. This is 
used for a simple dress with a very gay 
little kick to the skirt, given by its circu- 
lar flare, and for the lining of the dark 
blue coat which flares equally with the 
dress—an ensemble for tea in the Bois. 
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Posed by 
MRS. OLIVER PERIN 


This is one of Lanvin’s “big” dresses of the 
season. It is of chartreuse satin, fitting the 
figure closely to just above the knees where it 
froths out in a mass of godets. It is gathered 
downward on the hips to fit more closely. 
Typical streamers sown with pearl buttons fall 
from the shoulders to give additional flutter. 


This frock is typical of Chanel. It has her 
youth and flutter and informality—and_ the 
ragged air so many of her evening gowns have; 
also the knots on the shoulders and the spiral, 
circular flounce dipping on the side favored 
by this house. It is of coral chiffon. Chanel 
likes her knots at the back this season. 


The evening ensemble is of bright red Georgette 
crépe, every inch of it, except the startling 
white bead fringe which drips spirally from 
the skirt of the dress. The gown ts straight and 
tight. The wrap is “corrugated” top and 
bottom and trimmed heavily with flaunting red 


cock feathers, a smart trimming this season. 
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LANVIN 


NEW FEATURES OF SUMMER DRESSES 
ARE THE FLARE 
AND FLUTTER 
OF THE SKIRT AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING 
The Sports Dress and the 


Thé Dansant§ Dress 


for Foreign Resorts 


Models from 
PREANCES CLirar& 








“ CHANEL 


This is a famous dress of Lanvin’s made in the color 
that this house has launched and which it uses 
particularly for its sports clothes—“ sale rose”’ 

a delicious and flattering shade of dirty pink. It is 
of crépe with much fulness in the front, painted 
flowers in shades of roseand blue, and a long scarf. 


This dress has many of the smart characteristics of its 
house and of the new season. It is in chiffon in the 
new color—beet red. Itis in box plaits, stitched down 
to form a long waist, then released to give a flare 
at the hem. It has the characteristic shoulder knots 
fluttering at the back—a dress charming in motion. 
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An interesting yoke and a 
jabot made of godets and 
reaching from shoulder to 
hem distinguish this coat of 
roval blue broadcloth. Gilt up- 
holstery braid, much used this 
season, runs down the edges. 


Nothing could be simpler and 
few things smarter than this 
military coat of black Poiret 
twilllinedwith white kasha and 
edged with giltupholstery braid. 
The flare from the shoulders is 
very good for coals this season. 


Simple as it is, it achieves 
an air of great elegance, this 
evening wrap of beige chiffon 
very finely plaited and stitched 
with its heavy fur border. 
The loose fur scarf can be 
adjusted in a number of ways. 

































































COATS ADOPT 
THE JABOT AND 
THE FLARE 


New Separate Coats 
for the Varied Occastons 


of Foreign Travel 


Models from 
BONWIT TELLER 
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‘Ever been round this way?’ asked Gallagher with something of an explorer’s pride.” 


YOURS T 


A Sto ry 


of 


ARIS is not the sort of hypocrite that passes 

a prohibition law and then goes about 

boastfully with a flask. When she makes a 
law, it is observed. However, she takes the precau- 
tion to make as few as possible 

She kicks up her heels in cafés that close their 
doors at seven A. M.—and then only to clean up in 
preparation for the next night’s doings. She 
recognizes no traffic regulations. Yet her little 
tin-can taxis manage to shave past one another 
without ‘even a scratch on the paint. She cares 
little about arrests for disorderly conduct. The 
sight of the afternoon apéritif being interrupted 
while two partakers, opposite in sex and at table, 
lean across to taste each other's lips causes less than 
a smiling glance from passers-by 

Paris cocks a tricorne over one eye, frankly 
exhibits a fatted calf, and proclaims herself a 
citovenne equal, if not a bit superior, to all others in 
our—presumably—conventional, law-abiding world. 
And the rest of the —presumably—conventional, 
law-abiding world, when its abode becomes narrow 
and monotonous, promptly pilgrimages to Paris to 
break all the laws it has ever known—and a few 
more about which Paris will enlighten it. 

Now Martin Stone was a New York business man. 
Which means that he made a business of everything 
Had he been consulted 
in the matter, being born would have been a 


he did, even his pleasures 


business. Living itself was a business. The selec- 
tion of a wife would be a business. Not a business 
proposition by any means, but matrimonial require 


of the 


Most 
the 


By Rita WeEIMAN 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


ments would be exacted with the same cold sagacity 
which managed his super-smart Fifth Avenue shop 
where models had to fit a perfect eighteen, which, 
for the edification of the few uninitiated males, is 
somewhat less than a perfect thirty-six. 

Martin knew his New York. He made a business 
of patronizing certain lobster palaces on the certain 
nights when certain distinguished denizens of 
Broadway would be conspicuously present. He 
could tell you without an instant’s hesitation just 
how much to slip each major-domo of each so-called 
private supper club to be granted the honor of a 
reservation. He was on speaking terms with the 
socially elect of the town’s most exclusive boot- 
leggers. 

By the same token, he made a business of going to 
Paris for his pleasures. He was part of the eager 
American influx that each summer rides the Pegasus 
of imagination three thousand miles from the Statue 
of Liberty when it feels the urge to be free. 


N ARTIN flattered himself that he was com- 
pletely sophisticated in the ways of the city 
of beckoning night. He could list for friends all 
points of interest to be visited. with or without wifely 
accompaniment. He seldom listened to the enthusi- 
asm of a more or less green visitor, without halting 
the speaker and finishing the tale himself. The 
highways and byways were to him the open road. 
‘Dear old Paris,” he had a way of saying, with 
a touch of deprecatory patronage, as if he had 
been attending physician at its birth. 


Romantic 


RULY, PARIS 


Corner 


WV orld— Montmartre 


With the American who permitted his bones to be 
picked clean by foreign buzzards, he had no patience. 
He knew precisely what tips must be given for each 
particular branch of service, from railway porter to 
valet de chambre. Not one sou more than his quota 
did each receive. Frequently he had been followed 
from taxi to hotel entrance by an enraged cocher 
shaking his fist and thundering anathema. But he 
went his way unperturbed. Because he happened 
to be well supplied with the world’s goods was no 
reason why his name should grace the sucker list. 

Thus when Jim Gallagher of Chicago confided the 
discovery of a new café hidden in a corner of Mont- 
martre, Stone merely lifted an eyebrow and waited. 

“Not one of your cut-and-dried cabarets like 
L’ Abbaye or the other Boulevard places, mind you!” 
raved Gallagher. “It’s tucked away in a side 
street—I forget which—and the entrance is up an 
alley.” 

Stone continued to wait. Gallagher was a 
Hoosier each time he came to Paris—and no matter 
how many times he came. There was a bald spot on 
the front of his head where he had probably rubbed 
away the hair in his enthusiasms. What was left 
was red streaked with gray. His face was large and 
florid, and he smiled frequently. These character- 
istics, allied to his name, indicated his origin. Galla- 
gher found romance in a dish of caviar. Stone found 
shad roe. 

“Queerest place you ever saw! Not little or 
stuffy. No dance floor and jam. The crowd that 
goes there—well, it’s different—that’s all.” 
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“The wine and that empty place held her murmur- 


ing attention. 


somebody she thinks is there,’ 


Stone did not change his attitude of waiting. Of 
course, he must know the place! He knew them all. 

“Nobody pays much attention to you,” Gallagher 
pursued. ‘They let you in—most of the time you 
have to wait for a table. ney take your order— 
nobody turns a head to look at you. But when you 
go in the door, you have a feeling something 
interesting is going to happen before you go out.” 

“Has it got a name?” Stone put crisply, not 
without a touch of the supercilious. 

“Le Coin.” His pronunciation indicated coin of 
the realm. 

“The Corner,” airily translated Stone who prided 
himself on knowing French. ‘Never heard of it. 
Can’t be much.” 

“Come along! I'll show you.” 

Stone hesitated. He had thought of dining at 
Ciro’s, thus taking inventory of the new American 
arrivals in town. Later he had intended to drop in 
at the Folies Bérgéres and pick up anyone who 


It was uncanny. 


‘She’s talking to 
breathed Stone.” 


happened to have missed Ciro’s. But the informa- 
tion that Paris actually held a corner which he had 
not penetrated was an aspersion on him as a 
cosmopolite. He still had his doubts—therefore, 
they must be remedied. 


“TONE and Gallagher picked up a tin-can té 
and stopped at the Maurice for Al Burbec 
Philadelphia confrére whose business, like theirs, 
depended on a radical change of modes each sea- 
son, so that women would find it impossible to 

wear clothes from the year before. 

Neither for the man who makes them nor the 
man who pays for them is there any romance in 
women’s clothes. Hence the three musketeers of the 
dollar, on the look-out for novelty, drove away from 
that section where royalty dines and democracy 
pays for the food that is being consumed. 

By devious ways, they reached the 
that famous hilly quarter that mounts 


\ 


foot of 
from a 


crowded boulevard to the point where L’£glise du 
Sacré Ceur looks tolerantly down upon the city of 
night. But bright night—night of vital, not 
languid, dreams—night of promise—night of 
tantalizing possibility. Night where each corner 
turned may bring the startling thrill of the unex 
pected. 

They mounted a flight of steps running parallel 
to a cobbled street so steep that neither horse nor 
cab could attempt the climb. On either side, back 
of scrubby gardens that boasted a few huddled 
bushes, old houses leaned against stone walls, quite 
as if the weight of centuries were too great to 
shoulder. Picturesque in their weariness, with the 
veil of night shading broken plaster and layers of 
dirt, they were surrounded by an aura of defiant 
contrast to the ultra-modern Paris at the foot of 
the hill. 

At the top, Gallagher turned a corner. The 
street was so narrow that, (Continued on page 110) 
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PIERCE-ARROW 












The weatner seemea quite uncertain and a bit chilly this morning ; 
as we started out for the Country Club, so, to be safe, we asked j 
McCormick to bring the Pierce-Arrow limousine, which will 
always get us there comfortably even if a storm should blow up. 
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MARMON 


Our new Marmon “Club Phaeton” has 
two golf bag racks at the sides of the 
hood. We always like to use this car 
when Gayne wants both to fish and goif. 
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CADILLAC 





For short trips around Westchester or out on Long Island we 
always prefer our new Cadillac coach, especially if we are late, 
as we so often are after Gayne has left his office and we have had 
luncheon. This coach is so comfortable and steady and so swift. 
















FRANKLIN 





We have always had a Franklin, but never 
before one which we thought so exceedingly 
smart and wanted to use on all occasions, 
as we do this new sports model runabout. 
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A warm and colorful beach coat 
of brown cretonne is lined with 
yellow Turkish toweling, $23.50. 
For the woman who really swims; 
white jersey top, $5.50; blue 
flannel trunks, $3.50, belt, $1. 


(Semi-circle) Flowered silk bath- 
ing-suit in bright colorings with 
jersey tights in contrasting shade, 
$14.50. Black satin swimming 
shoes with white kid trimming 
and soft, pliable suéde soles, $5. 


BEACH AND SWIMMING 
ACCESSORIES FOR THE SMART 
SUMMER 


RESOI 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


NY of the articles 
photographed may 

be purchased through 
Harper’s Bazar. Make 
check payable to Har- 
per’s Bazar Shopping 
Service, 119 West 4oth 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Gaily patterned rubberized rajan 
silk in brilliant colors is used 


for this convenient beach cape 


with becoming cape collar and 
lie, $25. Black (also colors) rub- 
berised satin bandanna, $2.25. 


Lido pajama suit of black 
crépe de Chine with colored de- 
sign, $45. Separate coat, $59.50. 
Beach sandals of woven leather 
in tan or black and white, $3.50. 
Japanese lacquered parasol, $2.50. 


Photographs by 
Nickolas Muray 



























































Place it upon your dainty table 
and dismiss all anxiety from your 
mind. For the hostess who serves 
Campbell’s Pea Soup caters to her 
guests with all the nicety and skill 
of trained French chefs working in 
the most famous kitchens in the 
world. 


With what delicate and delightful 
flavor this puree introduces the 
repast! The peas are selected with 
all the care of Campbell’s experts. 
In the blend is rich country butter 
and the seasoning is truly French 
in the sureness of its touch. 


The very perfection in Pea Soup 
as every spoonful tells you! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 
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CAMDEN, N, J., U-S-A- 
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for the formal! luncheon ordinner 


Cream of Pea 


You may often desire its extra 
richness when you entertain or tor your 
regular menu. It is prepared simply 
and quickly with Campbell's Pea Soup 
and milk or cream, according to the 
directions on the label. Especially 
attractive served in bouillon cups 
topped with whipped cream. 


My specialty’s to know the best— 
I’m skilled in keen detection. 

And Campbell's pass my rigid test 
Those soups are sheer perfection. 
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Stein 8 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 





© Stein & Blaine 


“Newport 3? 


—a sports costume—smart and different— 
to wear aboard ship or out of town. 


**oAmbassador ” 


—a new perfume of great allure 





FURRIERS ~ DRESSMAKERS ~ TAILORS 


13 and 15 West 5Tth Street 
Tew York 
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YOURS TRULY, PARIS 


Rita Weiman’s Story 


(Continued from page 103) 


walking in the center, one could see without 
difficulty into the inner depths of the wine 
shops flanking both sides where the proprie- 
tors doled out drinks while their wives, by 
grace of law or without that formality, 
counted the exchequer. 

Utterly distinct from the Quartier Latin, 
with its hybrid collection of foreign students 
more or less on exhibition, is Montmartre. 
It is essentially, indifferently, exclusively 
French. 

“Ever been round this way?” questioned 
Gallagher with something of an explorer’s 
pride. 

“Oh, I know Montmartre,” Stone respond- 
ed, breathless from the ascent. ‘But give me 
the boulevards! I can’t see anything to this 
stuff.’ 

They rounded another corner and came 
upon a house squatting in the soil. It stood 
apart in what had probably once been a 
garden. The shuttered windows were almost 
on a level with the ground. Faint streaks of 
light blinked through, like eyes half asleep. 
Over the low door hung a dingy lantern. The 
branches of a lone tree swayed in front of it, 
sending creepy shadows up the facade. At 
the end of the short road which it faced was a 
blank wall. A few broken steps led from this 
to the adjoining street whose level was some 
six feet higher. There were no neighbors. 
The place was grimly isolated. 

“This it?’ Stone halted disgustedly as 
Gallagher unlatched the little gate and 
started up the cobbled path. 

“T told you it was different.” 

‘Looks like a morgue.” 

“Well, it ain’t Ciro’s,” grinned the other. 
“Tt’s more exclusive.” He paused under the 
bare branches of the tree. ‘‘ Proprietor’s son 
was killed right on this spot ten years ago, 
they tell me. Shot to death in a row over a 
woman.” He rolled the information over his 
tongue. “‘And nobody ever did anything 
about it—not even the proprietor.” 

‘““Say,”’ Stone drew back suddenly, “‘ where 
are you taking us—to an Apache den?” 

Burbeck, the Philadelphia merchant, who 
had kept pace with them in silently conven- 
tional disapprobation turned sharply on his 
heel. 

“You fellows can do what you like! I don’t 
visit such joints without a guide.” 

‘““Here—come along!”’ Gallagher linked an 
arm in his. ‘“ Wait till you get inside—then 
beat it if the place don't suit you.” 

He stepped up to the door, rapped with 
his cane. 

‘“‘Can’t you open the door?” put in Stone. 

“They don’t let everybody in. Pick and 
choose—I told you it was exclusive!” 

Instinctively the men stooped, though the 
loorway was just tall enough to admit them 
without hitting their heads. 

Coming from the outer darkness, the little 
hall seemed filled with light. It was only the 
light of lanterns but, soft and encompassing, 
it gave forth a comforting glow. 

At the right was a small bar. At the left 
there was an alcove where those who could 
not immediately be accommodated sat fogged 
smokily from actual view. Underfoot was 
stone. Overhead, the roof rose to its highest 
point and slanted obliquely, disregarding all 
the rules of architecture. Beyond the bar, 
at the top of what appeared to be an abruptly 
decapitated flight of steps, a curtain of heavy 
canvas swung back and forth with a suggestion 
but no glimpse of the room it concealed. The 
wailing voice of a violin sounded behind it. 





HE three musketeers of the dollar stood 

uncertainly for an instant trying to give 
the impression of feeling perfectly at home. 
Stone sniffed the mixed aura of stale wine and 
pungent tobacco. But he made no attempt at 
an exit. Something seemed to demand a look 
behind that curtain. 

No one appeared to be aware of their 
entrance. But presently the canvas was 
lifted and a man came down the steps. 

He was a queer little fellow—that was 
apparent at a glance. Skin the color and 
texture of the curtain; eyes flaming behind a 
film, as if from the unceasing strain of gazing 
through smoke. One eyebrow high, one side 
of the mouth fallen gave him the quizzical 
grimace of a modern Quasimodo. He looked 
as if he were grinning at the world, yet his 
mouth was sad. His face was as full of lines 
as a map of Paris, his head as bare of hair as 2 
sphere of the world. 

Stone, remarking his worn corduroy suit 
and his blue flannel shirt carelessly open at 
ihe neck, had an incongruous feeling that 
the strange fellow should have been dressed 
in evening clothes. It was inexplicable, a 
notion warranted neither by the man’s 
physique nor appearance. 

He reached them and bowed like a diplomat 
before royalty. 

“Un moment, messieurs,’’ then in stum- 
bling English, ‘“‘ A table—I will find.” 

He motioned them to the alcove, but Stone 
hugged the bar. 

“Thought you said nobody paid any atten- 


tion to you,” he observed, wiping out a glass 
with his handkerchief before filling it to the 
brim from a bottle of cognac. 

“Nobody does but the old fellow. He’s the 
proprietor, head waiter and pal to the bunch,” 
Gallagher whispered. “‘Pére Goureau, they 
call him.” 

The cognac bottle showed nothing but 
dregs by the time old Goureau reappeared, 
He bowed before them once more, led the way 
up the stairs, lifted the flapping curtain. 

The room beyond was long and heavy with 
shadows pierced by high lights which flowed 
from lanterns covered with canvas. They 
concentrated on the faces directly beneath 
them like weird arc-lights on the stage of a 
theater. They threw into blackness anything 
outside their radius and outlined sharply in 
white, faces of women with deep, expressive 
eyes, and faces of men hewn as from stone, 
with cheekbones slashed high above hollow 
cheeks. 

Silence filled the room. No noise nor 
clatter, not even of forks and knives. Along 
the walls were paintings, scarcely discernible 
in the darkness. Below them ran a bench and, 
set before it, long uncovered tables. 

To one of these the three musketeers of the 
dollar were shown. Stone drew back at the 
prospect of dining in such close contact with 
unknown neighbors. But he might have 
spared himself embarrassment. They paid 
not the slightest heed to new arrivals. The 
couple directly at Stone’s left were seated 
with arms about each other, heads close, as if 
they alone held the room. There was some- 
thing so candid about their ardor that the 
American who knew his Paris completely 
coughed and turned his back on them. He 
was accustomed to such exhibitions as those 
offered by the Moulin Rouge, but this desert 
island stuff was too much for him. 

Goureau himself served the visitors. 
Presently a figure emerged from the shadows 
and ruffling his hair with both hands or 
gesticulating, began to recite topical verses of 
his own composition. Stone, with his 
thorough American knowledge of French, 
thought them classics. They were, in a way. 
Translated into Broadwayese, they would 
have brought out the police reserves. 

A song, deep throated, with that strange 
Latin tinge of sadness, followed, rising through 
the foggy quiet and caught up by the trio of 
musicians tucked into some far corner. It had 
the uncanny quality of ghost music. 

At the conclusion a round of soft applause. 
Then all lapsed into silence more more. 


URROUNDED by the aura of this intense 
stillness, the woman fell across Martin 
Stone’s vision. 

She entered alone. She looked neither to 
right nor left, but took her place at a small 
table near the center. The light streaming 
down picked out tight red lips, long, indif- 
ferent eyes set deep and black, skin so white 
that it seemed tinged with green, and thin 
hands that fumbled instantly for a cigaret. 
She lighted it with an abrupt stroke of the 
match across the table-top. A black-and-white 
scarf was wound round her head like a turban, 
showing no hair. Her ill-fitting, mannish 
coat-suit might have looked grotesque but 
gave rather the impression that she had put 
on the first thing at hand, caring not a jot 
how it looked nor what it was. 

She sat, drawing in the smoke with swift 
inhalations, staring into the shadows of the 
room with unseeing eyes. She appeared not 
to be there. Her body—yes. But the 
woman herself—miles away. 

Stone took a long breath. He had never— 
not even in this city of individualities—seen 
any one like her. 

A waiter stopped at the table. Without 
looking at him, she motioned to the empty 
place opposite and he nodded. After 4 
moment he reappeared and served two 
portions of hors-d’euvres. 

She played with the food, eyes fastened to 
the chair that faced hers. 

“Waiting for some one. Can’t eat till he 
comes. Important!” thought Stone with the 
swift summing up that is the manner 0 
New York. 

He let the next course of his own dinner pass 
uniouched while he watched her. 

She pulled off her turban, tossed it to the 
floor. The short hair under the light gleamed 
straight and black until her restless fingel 
ran through, roughing it. She set elbows 
the table, dipped her chin into spread palms, 
and her lips moved. P 

The waiter took away both plates 
hors-d’euvres, replacing them with soup 
Then Goureau himself paused long enough to 
pour two glasses of golden wine. i 

She crumbled her bread into tiny particles 
with the abrupt, nervous movement that 
characterized everything she did. Not one 
did her gaze move from that chair opposite: 

After a moment her thin mouth curled up 
at the corner in the faintest suggestion of 3 
smile. Her eyes glowed with sudden warmth 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Her hand quivered as she reached for the 
wine glass. She lifted it. Its gold caught the 
light, prismatic as a crystal. She touched it to 
the one opposite, her lips continuing to 
murmur softly. 

“By George, she’s drinking to an empty 
chair!’’ Martin Stone did not even know that 
he spoke aloud. The other two men quickly 
shifted glances in the direction in which Stone 
was gazing. 

The woman had drained the glass. Pére 
Goureau was refilling it. 

At long intervals she tasted her soup. But 
the wine and that empty place held her 
murmuring attention. It was uncanny. 

“‘She’s talking to somebody she thinks is 
there, as sure as you're alive,” breathed Stone. 

“What a wonderful face!” came from 
Gallagher. 

“Looks like a ghost herself.” Burbeck 
whispered it with something of a shudder. 

The proprietor passed. Martin Stone 
reached out a hand. 

“Goureau,” he said familiarly, ‘“‘that 
woman—who is she?” 

“Diane,” answered Goureau with his 
Quasimodo semi-smile. 

“Diane who?” 

Goureau’s shoulders darted upward. 

“One name—is that not enough, m’ siew’? kas 

“Then you don’t know who she is? 

“Must one know the name to know the 
woman?” 

“Well, then, tell me about this Diane.” 

“She is the woman my son he is kill’ for— 
ten year’ ago.” 

“Oh,” Stone concluded quickly, “ 
him she’s drinking.” : 

““No, m’sieu’, it is to the man who kill’ 
him.” 

He said it quite calmly. Then he moved on 
to the adjoining table and chatted amiably 
with its occupants. 

“Can you beat it!” Gallagher brought out. 

Stone said nothing. His eyes had gone, 
magnetized once more, in the woman’s 
direction. 

She was eating mechanically, without a 
glance at her plate. So vivid now was the 
sense of a man in that empty chair that Stone 
brushed a hand before his eyes as though to 
clear his own vision. 

Presently she shoved her plate to one side, 
leaned far across the table, pressed her lips to 
the air as if other lips were there to meet hers, 
and sat absolutely rigid an instant. Then she 
stooped, picked up the queer, soft turban, and 
got to her feet. With the hat grasped in tight 
fingers, she went swiftly to the canvas curtain 
and it fell behind her. 

Martin Stone was on his feet before it 
dropped. He had to stop her!. Impossible to 
let that extraordinary woman walk out with 
no prospect of seeing her again. 

In one hour he had traversed centuries. He 
was no longer the ultra-smart Fifth Avenue 
merchant making a business of measurements 
to fit requirement, but an adventurer in a 
new world, with his imagination stirred as it 
had never been before in his life. He made for 
Pére Goureau before Gallagher, tugging at his 
coat, could stop him. 

Call her back!”’ he commanded, and as the 
old man raised one puzzled eyebrow: “‘ Diane!” 
he explained hastily. 

Goures iu shook his head. 

“When Diane go—she will not return.’ 

“But won’t she come bz ack again? 5 

“She come every night, m’sieu’. 

He bowed conclusively, moved on. 

Martin Stone went back to the table. For 
him the evening was done. <A definite sense 
of loss held him curt and unresponsive to his 
companions. He was almost resentful of their 
continued interest in surroundings which had 
become mere background for a_ strange, 
haunting figure. 





so it’s to 


H's return the following night was inevi- 
table. He took care, however, that the 
other two musketeers of the dollar knew 
nothing of his visit. 

Pére Goureau on his round of the tables 
found several hundred francs slipped into his 
protesting palm. 

‘That’s all right. I want to hear some- 
thing about this Diane of yours. How long 
hi as she been coming here? 

“Many year’. But year’ so different, 
m’sieu’. She was beautiful—” 

“She is beautiful now.” 

Goureau’s eyebrow shot up. 

“Beauty like the broken walls at Rheims, 
m’sieu’. Only bones— The flesh—the color 

gone. The fire burned out. Ten—twelve 
year’ ago, when Diane dance—” 

‘She used to be a dancer?” 

‘““Many dance’ before the war what do not 
dance now. There was no floor when the feet 
of Diane touch’ it.’ 

Stone looked across at the table she had 
occupied. It seemed to be waiting for her. 

** And—er—your son?” he hazarded after a 
moment, plunging into the question his 
curiosity put uppermost. 

“One of many who love’ her, m’sieu,” 


Goureau supplied unhesitating. “But he 
love’ her wild’—comme un chien!—a dog 
what tear to piece.’ And Diane—she love’ a 
poet. 

‘H’m—” mused Martin Stone, 
combination.” 

“Nothing is strange—in Mon’mart’e. 
Diane, she want Ja tendresse—another woman 
want a man should be one brute. How cana 
boy know? My boy, he do not know. One 
night in my garden—” he waved toward the 
shuttered windows. His voice halted wist- 
fully—‘‘flower’ grow in my garden then, 
m’sieu’.”” 

““Yes—one night—’’ prompted Stone as 
the man made no attempt to go on. 

Goureau roused himself, lifting his shoulders 
with a shrug essentially Gallic. The Quasi- 
modo quasi-smile lifted at the same cime the 
expressive eyebrow. 

“What would you, m’sieu’? She come’ 
alone, Diane, to wait for her poet. It is 
spring under the moon, and the flower’, they 
are sweet as heaven. My boy, he go into the 
garden. He take’ Diane, who he want, to 
him. She fight—that madden’ him. He is 
drunk—perhaps a litt’e with wine—but more 
with the moon and the flower’ and Diane. 
He lose’ his head and—” 

“Ves—yes 

“And then her poet come! She call’ him 
quick, a terr’ble cry. But my boy, he mad 
now—not man no more—wild animal. The 
poet run’ to her. He seize the arm of my boy 
—twist’ it. My boy grow!’ like a beast— 
show’ his teeth—and nex’ thing that poet see 
isa gun. In one minute there is blood on the 
flower’. But it is not the poet. It is my 
boy’s.” 

His voice seemed to stagger under the last 
words. Then it went limp. 

Martin Stone said nothing. He could not 
summon his own. He looked at the head that 
bent, the chest that caved in, under the 
weight of memory. 

The man turned automatically, seemed 
about to go on his Way. 

“And what did you do?”’ Martin stopped 
him hurriedly. 

“Nothing, m’sieu’. The poet not think to 
kill. He want only get the gun from my boy.’ 

““Good God!” whispered Stone. 

“Soon after—come’ the war, m’sieu’, 
That poet, he go. He never return’.” 

‘Killed in combat, after all!” 

“We not know, m’sieu’, what become’ of 
him. a 

‘And she, Diane. has been coming here 
ver since? 

‘She come ’ alone —to sit where they always 
sit—together. 

Something in the way he said it summoned 
vividly the girl—reckless, indifferent, con- 
scious only of that opposite phantom figure 
to which her lips, drawn tight by suffering, 
sighed endearment. Living with only the 
ghost of a great love for companion, more 
real than all the crowded room about her! 


* strange 





VERY night after that found Stone climb- 

ing the hill to Le Coin. Occasionally with 

his confréres of Chicago and Philadelphia, 
but more frequently he came alone. 

‘“Where does she live?” he asked of Goureau 
on the fifth visit, as the girl raised her glass in 
that ghostly toast. 

*“M’sieu’,”’ the Frenchman’s eyebrow 
leveled swiftly, ‘‘in Mon’mart’e sometime’ 
we live somewhere—sometime’ nowhere.” 

**Has she any money?” 
“T cannot tell. I nevaire ask Diane pay 
for her dinner.” 

“But how does she earn a living?” 

‘She not live, m’siew’. Diane drif’—like a 
small boat waiting to be wash’ on some shore.” 

She seemed small and drifting as he looked 
across at he r, more rudderless, with 

each visit. The greenish-tinged flesh was 

drawn, making two dark splashes under her 
cheekbones. The lips were tighter, the hands 
thinner. The eyelids fell heavily. Only 
through their lashes the eyes gleamed like two 
long slits with light behind them. She wore 
always the same clothes, dragged off her 
turban and rumpled her hair in the same 
abrupt way. 

“Take me over,” Stone astonished himself 
one night by = of Pére Goureau, 
and as the man drew back, he added the urge 
of a five-hundred-franc note. ‘I want to talk 
to her.” 

Goureau led the way, almost apologetic 
as he bent over and tentatively presented the 
American. R 

Diane nodded, scarcely looking in Stones 
direction. 

“May I sit down, Mademoiselle?” 

She nodded again. 

He drew out the empty chair. é 

Instantly her expression changed. — She 
was on her feet. Both hands clenched the 
table edge. Her upper lip went back. Her 
body heaved forward. Her eyes glared. 
tiger cat, ready to spring—to tear him to bits, 
without quarter! 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Completely bewildered, he took a hasty 
backward step. But the Latin laid a re- 
straining hand on her trembling ones and 
drew up another chair. 

“That one, m’sieu’—it is for him,” he 
explained. 

Martin offered apology in halting em- 
barrassed French. She must forgive—he had 
not thought! She sank back, all her old in- 
difference returning. He noticed that the 
fingers fumbling with her cigaret had ragged 
nails, roughened tips. The coat sleeve above 
trailed threads. 

He experienced a sudden yearning to make 
things i mentally, physically— 
without a thought of himself. To tear her from 
a tragic past and plant her where she belonged, 
in the glorious present. 

Yet for the first time in his well-balanced 
existence he felt awkwardly unable to cope 
with a situation. He knew how to handle 
cochers, conc iérges, garcons, even major domos. 
But to this French enigma there seemed no 
answer. 

“Mademoiselle,” he stumbled, 
his words as he did their accent, 
you every night for more than a week. I 
know your story from Goureau. Will you 
pardon me for asking some personal ques- 
tions?” 

She turned to him without opening her lips. 

“Have you—do you—are you always 
supplied—?” he paused. 

How the deuce to discover how she was 
fixed without appearing an insolent dog? 

“You want to know, monsieur,” she filled 
in with her familiar, abrupt manner, “if I 
have enough to eat w hen Pére Goureau does 
not give it to me? 

Her voice was as dark as her eyes. It had 
the depth of many tears. Her flowing French 
so engulfed Stone that he lost the import of 
what she was saying. 

“No,” she added, 
not matter.’ 

‘But you are so young,” 
staring at those pathetic, 
your life before you. 

“That is an error, monsieur.”” She gazed 
straight ahead. ‘All my life is behind me. 

“Surely one of your temperament can’t 
believe that the future holds nothing for you?” 

‘It holds one thing.” She indicated the 
place opposite. ‘‘I wait—for him.” 

‘You wait—like this—for death?”’ 

“Tt will be life—with him.” 

A pause. Then a match scratched harshly 
across the table and her lips closed on the 
eternal cigaret. 

It swept over Stone like a deluge that he 
must save this girl from herself—rouse her 
from this coma of memories in which she must 
eventually drift to suicide or, worse, the mad- 
house. Surely there must be some way to 
accomplish it. 

She lifted her glass as she always did and 
drank to the empty chair. He shuddered a 
bit. Even now a weird light lurked behind 
her eyes. 

“Mademoiselle,” he plunged ahead, “will 
you do me the honor to dine with me to- 
morrow night— 

She fn lO rigidly—her whole face 
going hard. 

“Don’t mistake me, please,” he added 
hastily; then an inspiration prompted, “I am 
a stranger in Paris and I am lonely—like you.” 

“I dine—only with one, monsieur,” she 
said softly 

“Then grant me the pleasure of sitting 
where I am and having a few words with you. 
I’m an intruder, I know—but I should like to 
learn something more about Montmartre, and 
there must be a lot you can tell me.” 

“Monsieur is interested in this quarter?” 

“Tremendously.” 

“Tt was very gay once. When I danced—” 
The deep-spoken words trailed away like the 
wail of the violin. 

“Yes—when you danced—that’s what I 
want to hear about.” 

“Tt was so different then—’’ In a moment 
she was etching a word-picture in vivid French, 
half of which he could not understand. 

But it had the desired effect, kindling a 
human spark, routing that uncanny look be- 
hind her eyes. 

The following night he waited, shaken with 
the fear that she would disappoint him. She 
came late. He dined at the next table, then 
drew his chair over to hers. She spoke from 
time to time, but her mood of the night before 
was gone. She seemed less conscious of 
him than of that empty chair. So much so 
that Stone felt that it was actually occupied. 

When the meal was finished, she got up. 
Without word or glance in his direction, she 
left the room. 
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“T do not. But it does 
Stone protested, 
torn nails. ‘All 


ARTIN STONE did not rest much those 

nights. He tossed on the sea of sleep, 
trying to steer in some safe direction toward 
the girl’s future. During their strange dinners 
together, he and she and that empty place, 
he could make her talk of the past imper- 
sonally, but never of its relation to herself. 


When she did heed the spur of his queries, 
her face lighted up, a flame ignited inside her. 
When she lapsed into silence the flame went 
out. 

He gathered, however that she had loved 
beauty. Thus her love tor the poet. Vivid 
color, the purple of an iris, the springtime gold 
and green of a countryside, the splash of red 
across the sky left by the dying sun—her 
poet had taught her to see them all. He had 
brought into her life the song of romance. 

It only he, Martin Stone, could cause to 
grow once more—color, beauty in the arid 
waste! Was there some way to transplant 
her from the scene of her tragedy? To pull 
her back; to be the benefactor of one so near 
the borderland; to see that mobile face glow 
creamy white and young with new life—what 
real satisfaction that would give a man. 

It was late in the season and Stone had in- 
tended going by airplane to London, picking 
up at Southampton the boat on which the 
three musketeers of the dollar had booked pas- 
sage for home. But he changed his plans, 
taking care, however, that Burbeck and 
Gallagher did not know it. 

That gave him freedom to haunt Le Coin 
unobserved. At least, he thought it did 

Slipping into a shadowed place one night 
when Goureau warned him she could not be 
approached—she was in a mood!—he found 
his answer. Some gesture of hers gave him 
the key. 

He saw it all—those queer, long eyes alight 
as they met new sights instead of ghosts 
that vivid mouth relaxing; the Henner-like 
skin gleaming greenish white above black 
satin; the short hair sleeked back; the small 
ears weighted with glittering drops; the finger- 
tips polished to points that glistened. What a 
figure! Not barbaric, but ultra-modern, 
smoothly mysterious, moving over heavy 
velvet rugs, speaking not a word of English, 
backgrounded by the sophisticated beauty she 
would love. Diane, a model—and a perfect 
one! But of greater moment—Diane, a 
woman revivified. 


BE IT said for Martin Stone that the plan 
was sublimely altruistic—however much 
he might eventually benefit commercially. 

He ventured upon the subject the next 
time they sat side by side. 

‘““Mademoiselle—have you ever thought 
you might like to visit New York?” 

‘New York!” she repeated in a far-away 
voice. ““My Raoul and I, we hoped one 
day *’—she broke off with her ‘sudden swerving 
of thought—‘‘tell me, monsieur, is every 
one there so rich?” 

He smiled. 

‘Are you so rich?” she added quickly. 

It was a magnificent opening. 

“a have one of the most beautiful shops in 
the city.” 

“A shop?” 

“Modiste—couturier,” 

“Oh-h—”’ 
nothingness. 

“‘T would like to see you there—in my shop, 
mademoiselle. Don't misunderstand! I 
mean, to wear my beautiful gowns, to model 
for me. 

“Me?” For the first time the corners of 
her mouth lifted in the trace ofasmile. ‘But 
I am so ugly, monsieur.’ 

“You are unique—and that is beauty to- 
day.’ And he added swiftly while the smile 
“Would you consider coming 


he explained. 
she trailed the expletive into 


The smile vanished. 

“T belong here—nowhere else.” 

“But just for a time—to see how you like 
it. Bring any one you please. I'll book pas- 
sage for two, pay all expenses.”’ 

“But, monsieur—why?” She flung out 
both thin, nervous hands. 

‘First, to give you the chance to see a new 
world.” 

‘But why should you do this—for me?” 

He took care not to refer to her dead lover 

“‘T want to convince you that life is worth 
while. You will have an opportunity to earn 
your living in interesting surroundings—a lot 
of money, too, fifty dollars a week.” 

She stared at him—and the slits of her eyes 
went wider. 

“Tf you tire of it, you can return to Paris— 
any time you please,” he concluded urgently 

She said nothing. 

“Will + you—mademoiselle, 
come?” 

Her eyes drifted toward the vacant chair. 
To his delight, she turned them swiftly again 
in his direction. 

“Tt is an idea so new—I could not tell you 
now.” 

“Take time to think it over. 
in ten days.’ 

“T will let you know, monsieur, before 
Saturday.” She stooped, picked up the 
striped silk cap, pulled it down over her hair 

A turban like that, he told himself, only 
in black and gold brocade, dragged down s°0 
that a bit of the forehead showed above those 

(Concluded on page 116) 
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slit-like eyes. Superb effect! This was 
Wednesday. 

She reached out a hand. 

“T cannot understand why you wish to do 
so much. But—thank you.” 

Singularly soft, that hand. It was the 
first time he had touched her. 


N THE Saturday night, he watched the 

lift and fall of the canvas curtain as if 
life itself slunk behind it. The intervening 
nights she had paid no attention to him. 
Even without Pére Goureau’s informing 
smile, her abstraction would have kept him 
from her. 

But to-night as the curtain swung aside 
with a revealing, abrupt jerk and Diane strode 
across the room, she seemed suddenly vital- 
ized, humanized. 

She sat down, leaning her elbows on the 
table without pulling off her hat. 

He made his way to her instantly. 

“T shall go, monsieur,” she said without 
looking at him. 

He felt a sudden leap in his throat. 

“You will not regret it.” 

She shrugged slightly. 

“T cannot tell if it is the right thing I do. 
But,” she turned swiftly, impulsively now, 
“T have been so miserable, monsieur, so long.” 

There was no self-pity in the words. Only 
infinite tragedy. 

For an instant, Stone could not speak. 

“Tt is the right thing,” he assured her. 

After that he embarked on necessary pre- 
liminaries to the trip. There was no one to 
accompany her, he learned. She was quite 
alone. He attempted to reassure her on that 
score as well. But she stopped him. 

“T have faith in you, monsieur.” 

He took an envelop quickly from his 
pocket. “‘I hope then you will have sufficient 
faith to accept a little loan.” And as she 
gave a hurried gesture of refusal, ‘You will 
need it for clothes. You—lI beg your pardon 
—but you—” 

“T cannot go like this,” she supplemented 
with an indifferent survey of her frayed 
sleeves. 

“You can pay me back as soon as you be- 
gin to earn your salary. I promise to accept 
arr 


A thrill of approaching exaltation came with 
the words. It was a role absolutely new to 
Martin Stone, and he fancied himself in it. 
Rescuer! Savior of this odd, fascinating, 
half-dead woman—it was magnificent. No— 
soul-gratifying! Stone rather enjoyed making 
the acquaintance of his soul. 

He could picture the change transforming 
her. He saw himself acting as guide to the 
sights of a city more obvious but no less 
alluring than her own. After a few weeks 
she would feel at ease—after a few months, 
completely at home. The vision changed— 
Martin Stone with this strange creature at 
fashionable dining places, all eyes turned in 
their direction. People murmuring. Who 
was she? Where had he found her? Stories 
gently circulated from his shop about the 
new manikin. Possibilities infinite! 


E SLIPPED the envelop under her plate 

and, closing that subject, proceeded 
quickly with his arrangements. He would call 
for her at ten to-morrow. Where did she 
live? She drew back. Well, tnen, here at 
Pére Goureau’s. In a few days, everything 
could be completed. There wasn’t a thing to 
worry about—she must be assured of that. 
The future would be—the future would be— 
the future would— 

As rapidly eager as the words had been, 
they came to a complete, clicking stop, like a 
clock whose mainspring suddenly snaps. 

Diane’s fingers held his arm in a vice. He 
could feel the iron of their tenseness through 
his sleeve digging deep into the flesh. She 
half rose from her chair, then sank back as if 
the power to move had gone from her. 

So amazed was he that a moment elapsed 
before his eyes followed slowly after her star- 
ing ones. At first he saw nothing startling. 
A pale young man was making his way from 
table to table, not quite sure of himself— 
uncertain, it would seem, which way to go. 

Goureau was out of the room. Apparently 
the newcomer was a stranger and did not 
know the custom of the place—that of taking 
any vacant seat. He seemed to be feeling his 
way as he came out of the shadows into the 
concentrated light. 

Blind—that was it! The eyelids tightly 
closed—the long, almost delicate hands gently 
touching chairs and tables to avoid them. 
The accustomed faint groping of one who has 
long moved in darkness. 

Then Martin Stone observed what until 
that second had escaped him. The man was 
making straight for Diane! He came toward 
their table with a step as direct as the tread of 
fate. It seemed to him that the sightless 
eyes, through their closed lids, fastened upon 
hers. His breath stopped short. The frail 
figure reached them, drew out that chair so 
long empty. 

Martin Stone wanted to shout at the top of 
his lungs. If he did not, he felt he would 
choke. But not a sound came from him. 


The girl sat chillingly still. Then she leaned 
across the table and touched the man. 

“Diane!” It was like a ghost voice, tenta- 
tive, tender, the deep sigh of oncoming wind 
through far tree tops—the call of an echo 
across the mountains—the surge of the seq 
against distant cliffs. 

The girl's lip caught in her teeth. A tiny 
spot of blood trickled down and splashed the 
white of her skin. 

“‘ Je savais, ma p’tite,” the ghostly voice said 
softly. “‘Je savais que tu m’attendrait. Adorée 
—je Vai sul” 

A low moan came through her lips, fairly 
torn from them. She reached across, laid 
both her hands on his with a cry that was his 
name, and her shaking body slumped against 
the table. 

Martin Stone drew his hypnotized gaze from 
the pair, as if just to look at them were dese. 
cration of a sacred altar. 

All about him were eyes turning away like 
his own. There fell a clamoring hush. The 
table was completely hemmed in by those 
who had followed the man’s entrance. Stone 
had not realized the place was so crowded, 
He felt all of a heap and absurdly conspicuous. 
But for the moment, he had not the strength 
to stir an inch. 

“My God, it’s the man! After all these 
years!” The exclamation from someone in the 
group held a flavor distinctly of the Middle 
West. 

So—others had heard her story. But not 
one had held it as intimately close as he. 
Realization of what this reunion would mean 
swept down upon him. It was an avalanche. 

He turned, annihilated by the force of it, 
to the girl for whom he had ceased to exist. 
She was staring now at those closed lids as if 
to make them lift; murmuring the love words 
that, each night, had been breathed to empti- 
ness. The man’s face held a soft suffusing smile. 

“All the years,” came in husky whispered 
French, “fin prison and through illness, I 
have prayed that I might come back and 
find you, my Diane.” 

He got up—her hands were still within his 
—drew her to her feet. Then he moved round 
the table and they were lost in each other's 
arms. 

Martin Stone, sitting dazed in the midst of 
havoc, felt a tug at his coat sleeve. 

““Come on, old man.” He heard Gallagher's 
voice—and rather husky it'sounded. ‘‘Come 
along—this is no place for us.” 


HEY had been on the high seas two days 

when Gallagher fell in with a newspaper 
man from his home town. The two musketeers 
of the dollar representing the Windy and 
Quaker cities fell into the habit of taking their 
three-mile daily constitutional with the 
representative of the press. 

Martin Stone kept aloof and apart. He 
was in no mood for chance shipboard ac- 
quaintance. 

“By the way,” observed the scribe as they 
passed him on one of their rounds, “what's 
eating our little friend who looks like Napoleon 
bound for St. Helena?” 

“He was in love—and he didn’t know it 
Now he does,” Gallagher explained crisply 
‘There was a girl at a place called Le Coin. 
She came every night—” 

The newspaper man halted sharply. 

“Et tu, Brute!”’ grinned the musketeer of 
the press. ‘‘Did Pére Goureau get you, too?” 

“Get me? Why—we all ‘went there,” 
frowned Gallagher. 

‘“’Course you did! That guy never spenos 
a sou for advertising—yet he’s got the best- 
known cabaret west of Suez. Say. if Goureau 
were to go to New York he could command 
more money as a press agent than the whole 
tribe combined.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Know him! Why, I wouldn’t miss his 
act for a million. He stages one every year— 
for the benefit of American suckers. He knows 
they go to Paris for two things—cheap food 
ae high-priced thrills. And he gives ’em 
0th.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that whole 
thing—the girl, the empty chair, the lover 
coming back—were faked?’’ Gallagher bel- 
lowed. 

“Sure! The girl’s his own kid. He used 
to be an actor. The old scalawag knows just 
how to spin out a yarn to its correct dramatic 
climax. It delights his picturesque soul and 
gets the American dollar every time.” 

“But that blind young poet?” 

“Pathetic, eh? Beautiful scene, they pulled 
off. I was there—knew it would be on the 
tapis about this time—toward the close 
of the season. You didn’t see any French- 
men crowding around their table, did you? 
Not much! They know the ‘blind young 
poet.’ He’s an actor, too—the French are 
born to histrionics. And, incidentally, 
he’s her,husband.”” They passed Stone again, 
walking with hands clasped behind him. 
‘Shall we tell our martyred Napoleon here— 
and cure him of his illusions?” 

“For the love of Mike—no!” The Celt 
gripped his arm breathlessly. ‘This is the 
first chance at romance that hard-boiled 
egg has ever had. Let him keep it!” 
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companionship. But that was impossible. 
Uglow must stay in London, his contidential 
representative, intellectual, possessive of all 
secrets, diplomatic, able to cope with the 
Board of Directors of ‘Paulnium Steel, 
Ltd.,”’ which was growing restive. Gregory 
had certain powers of attorney. Armed with 
those he could block the sinister activities of 
an abominable fellow, one Joram, to whose 
appointment as secretary an equally abomi 


nable, though at first plausibly amenable, 
director had induced him to consent. Joram 
in a wormy Levantine way, had already 


insinuated doubts as to the infallibility of the 
great Pandolfo. Why this Brazilian journey, 
he was reported to have asked, at the critical 
moment of the company’s fortunes? Gregory 
must deal with the beast until his return, 
when he would lift him by his collar, *twixt 
finger and thumb, and drop him out of the 
fifth-floor window of the City offices of 
‘Paulinium Steel, Ltd.”” In some such 
terms had he explained his motives to Gregory. 

His valet interrupted disconsolate meditation 
by asking him to choose a pitch for his deck 
chair. Pandolfo waved him away. 

‘The best and sunniest and most sheltered.” 

The valet, a pound note in hand, consulted 
the deck steward. 

‘For Gawd’s sake tell me which it is, for 
ii it isn’t, Gawd ’elp me.’ 

rhe deck steward told him. 

Now, one of the minor annoyances of ocean 
travel is this specified location of your deck 
chair. No matter whether the sun scorches 
you or the winds freeze your marrow, in that 
one same seat must you sit the whole voyage 
through, unless you are one of those prowling 
trespassers w hose name is anathema on ship- 


board. There, in proximity to neighbors 
whose language you may detest, whose 
perfume, artificial or otherwise, you may much 
dislike, who invariably crackle newspapers 


when you want to sleep, must you recline if 
you desire to enjoy, in repose, the full joy of 
sea and sky. 


THs enforced juxtaposition of individuals 
on a steamer’s deck 1s responsible for many 
tragedies. Steamship companies dare not 
compile statistics of the passengers pushed 
overboard on dark nights by neighbors who 
have returned purring to the side of the 
thenceforward vacant chair. It has been 
responsible for embarrassing acquaintance- 
ships, friendships ever after to be regretted, 
and mephitic cargoes of scandal. It is 
responsible for a devil of a lot of other things; 
among them the meeting day after day of 
Pandolfo and a lady. 

For the first few daysof vile weather—indeed, 
it blew a gale—Pandolfo sat on the promenade 
deck, in the chair which his admirable valet, 
acting on the highly paid professional advice 
of the deck steward, had set in the most 
perfect spot to leeward, in comfortable 
solitude. Left-hand neighbor had he none. 
The kindly tempest had swept at least eight 
chairs to his right free of occupants. He 
noticed that the visiting card slipped into the 
brass fitment on the chair beside him bore the 
inscription “‘Comtesse de Bréville.” Spanish 
names appeared next, a family party; then 
‘Mr. John P. Cotton” and “Mrs. John P. 
Cotton,’’ and so on, in uninteresting cate- 
gory. 

The calm and sunshine of the fourth morn- 
ing magically filled the hitherto desolate 
decks. Among the new arrivals Pandolfo 
greeted an acquaintance or two; General and 
Lady Fairfield starting on a trot round the 
globe; Pelham Foxe, an eminent engineer 
bound for work at Buenos Aires. The world 
seemed brighter. The Fairfields invited him 
to their table in the dining saloon. The head 
steward would arrange the transfer. He 
accepted gladly. The one stalwart eater at 
his own table was a dried American who gave 
the impression that having been talked at for 
years by his wife and daughter (still in the 
cabin stage) he had lost the power of speech. 
Now, though Pandolfo was a talker, he 
scorned pure monologue, and the monosyllabic 
interlocutor bored him. On the other hand, 
the General was a cheery person who had 
soldiered all over the world and commanded 
a division in France; and his wife, like many 
good soldiers’ wives, took a philosophic and 
amusing view of the universe. In a charming 
way they made clear their recognition of the 
importance of the Great Pandolfo. The 
dried American had apparently never heard of 
him, or, if he had, seemed deeply unimpressed. 
He sunned himself in his friends’ gentle 
flattery. Foxe, too greeted him with some 
enthus iasm. 

‘I saw your name on the passenger list and 


was looking forward to seeing you. But this 
infernal gale—my first time up. You're 


looking splendid—as_ though you hadn’t 
missed a meal since Southampton. 


“T haven't,” said Pandolfo. 


‘Lucky fellow. And where are you off 
to? 

‘Brazil. I’ve some mines to look at in the 
Andes.’ 


‘Luckier still. I've got to sweat all th 
time in a Buenos Aires office over blue-prints.” 


ES. After all, it was a pleasant world, 

and he not its least fortunate inhabitant. 
Anyhow ry had a stomach defiant of wind and 
wave and had a couple of months of God's 
fresh air before him. His pity for Pelham 
Foxe raised him in his own esteem. He went 
for a tramp around the decks with quickened 
pulses and springing step, despising the 
decrepit of alt ages and sexes who lay or 
crawled about huddled up in overcoats and 
wraps on that blue and sunny morning when 
the salt of the sea on the lips was like a —. 
kisses. He scorned an overcoat, smiled ; 
contemporary smile on the young men attired 
bravely like himself, hatless, jackets open 
showing the gaudy, silk-bound, Enitted Waist 


coat. He rc: to watch a game of deck- 
quoits which youth, an English quartette, 


boys and maidens, had just started. The 
latter looked radiantly fresh in their white 
jerseys and Alpine sports caps—a stimulating 
touch of Aurora. He retrieved a rolling ring 
thrown to one of them and stood with it in 
hand while she made an awkward cast. He 
stepped forward. 

“Forgive me. 
simple. Just this. 

Ise made a motion of arm and wrist. She 
gave him a swift, appraising glance: then 
laughed in confidence. 

“Sor” 

She cast and missed. 

‘Nearly right. Watch.” 

He threw. The rope ring fell delicately 
over the middle peg. He laughed i in his turn, 
waved both his arms with a “Voila!” and 
went on his way triumphant. 

His walk over, he descended to his cabin to 
seek a book, a detective story of great promise 
which he had begun the night before. He had 
only one more with him. That was the only 
spot of failure in an otherwise perfect world; 
the lamentable scarcity of good detective 
novels. On deck again, he looked into the 
Winter Garden. Pallid Southerners sat dis- 
mally on the cane chairs and settees. Pro- 
found pity raised his spirits still higher. Why 
did they remain bat-like instead of seeking 
the sunshine and the sweet salt breeze and the 
joy of the white network of foam in the cups of 
the mild and dark blue waves? 


There’s a knack. It’s very 


OOK in hand, he mounted to the prome 

nade deck, feasted his senses for a while on 
that which the pallid Southerners seemed to 
despise, and went in search of his chair. At 
first it was difficult, for the crowded row bore 
a different aspect from the gaunt array of the 
previous days. At last he found it, tucked 
away in its corner by the turn of the com 
panion. The next one was occupied by a 
lady; presumably the Comtesse de Bréville 
whose card he had read. Elegantly be 
rugged, she was in the act of taking a bow! oi 
soup from the deck steward’s laden tray. It 
was about eleven o’clock. Why a jorum of 
Scotch broth between breakfast and lunch 
should be considered essential to human 
support is another of the mysteries of the sea. 
Yet, like most mysteries, it can have its 
elements of comedy. 

The steward unbent from the lady, and 
brisk sea-fashion, turned on Pandolfo. 
Pandolfo smiled and swept a declining gesture 
His hand caught the edge of the tray. The 
steward performed a trick of legerdemain; but 
all his skill could not prevent a bow] falling on 
the lady’s rug. She uttered a little cry of 
dismay and spilled half her own cup. The 
steward broke into horrified apology. Pan- 
dolfo, with masterful hand, extricated her 
from the soaked covering, and, snatching up 
his own which his man had placed in readiness 
on the adjoining chair, in words of authority 
put it at her entire disposal. He spoke in 
French. The lady replied in the same 
tongue. She could not dream of depriving 
him of his rug. 

“Madam, ” said he, 
manner ‘if you don't 
ov erboard.’ 

She yielded, allowed him to fix it round her. 
She murmured her thanks. Pandolfo snatched 
the rug from the rueful steward, who was 
trying to repair damages with a napkin 
bowed and marched away with it over his 
shoulder. 

**Who is that?” asked the lady. 

The steward looked at the card on the chair 
back. 

‘That’s Sir Victor Pandolfo. I overheard 
one gentleman say to another: ‘That's the 
great Pandolfo.” I took him for a variety 
artist; but as he’s a ‘Sir,’ he can’t be.” 

He picked up his tray and with further 
apologies hurried away to make up for lost 








in his most Pandolfian 
use it, I will throw it 





time in supplying the wants of famished 
passengers. 
Presently Pandolfo appeared: 
“Madame,” said he, ‘my valet, who 


knows more about the taking out ? stains 
than any man on earth—otherwise should 
(Continued on page 120) 
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not employ him—assured me that your 
beautiful fawn-colored rug is irretrievably 
ruined. ‘The one you have around you is the 
poorest return I can make.” 

“Tmpossible.” 

“Such a word, Madame, does not exist in 
my vocabulary.” 

She looked up at him and laughed, and said 
in pure English: 

“Tf you’re Sir Victor Pandolfo, you must be 
an Englishman.” 

we 

“Then I don’t see the point of our talking 
in a foreign language.” 

“But you,” said he motioning to her chair- 
back, “‘are the Comtesse de Bréville.”’ 

“Quite so. But my father was an eminent 
divine in Ely.” 

*€ And you married a Frenchman?” 

“You've guessed my secret.” 

He sat down by her side. It was the 
obvious thing to do, the offended lady being in 
a forgiving and conversational mood. 

“It’s absurd,” she said. “I can’t accept 
your rug. It’s of the finest wool, and worth 
ten times mine, which is only a common old 
thing.” 

“T have them made specially for me. By 
the dozen,” he declared. ‘“‘A secret process. 
I carry a bale about with me in case of such 
emergencies. I beg you to let the unhappy 
incident be closed, with some degree of 
happiness to myself.” 

‘*We'll discuss the matter again, when your 
man has cleaned the rug.” 

“He is too wise to attempt it. Besides, it is 
already thrown away. At the best it would 
be a lamentable makeshift. I have no use for 
makeshifts.” 

“But, unfortunately, Tt have,” said the 
‘omtesse de Bréville. 

He indicated the rug on her knees. 
“Unfortunately,” said he, with a bow. 
“Tt’s awfully kind of you “ said she, and 
a herself luxuriously under the soft 
wool. 


~ 


HE smiled at him with the air of a woman 

conscious of attraction. He smiled back 
with the air of a gallant man doing homage to 
feminine charms. Her voice was soft, an 
excellent thing in woman. She had dark blue 
eyes that laughed with a touch of sadness 
behind them. ‘The sudden sea air, after days’ 
confinement in her cabin, had whipped color 
into her cheeks. Little masses of dark brown 
hair appeared on each side beneath the brim 
of her traveling toque. Her lips were mobile 
and her teeth were those of a young girl. Yet 
a line or two here and there betrayed the 
woman of the miadle thirties. 

She turned with the faintest suggestion of a 
sigh and opened her book. Pandolfo opened 
his. The incident was closed. Had she been 
a child of fourteen or a harridan of seventy, he 
would have behaved in the same grand, 
Pandolfian way, such conduct being the man’s 
tribute to himself. He had the power of 
instant concentration. No sooner had he 
found his place than he became absorbed in 
the intrigue. Meanwhile the woman scanned 
his face from beneath lowered eyelids and her 
lips closed somewhat thin and hard. 

The acquaintance thus made was continued 
from day to day, mainly through the forced 
companionship of the adjoining deck-chairs. 
He learned something of her history, which 
appeared to be a simple one. She was the 
daughter of a Canon of Ely. Sent to school 
in France to finish her education, she spent a 
vacation or two at the house of a French 
fellow pupil. There she met the Comte de 
Bréville, who fell in love with her and married 
her, to the contentment of relations on both 
sides. But the marriage had not been a 
happy one, owing to Bréville’s obtuseness in 
not recognizing that the upkeep of two 
establishments was incompatible with perfect 
conjugal felicity. They had separated and 
gone their respective ways. Now he was 
dead. 

She was going she knew not exactly whither. 
It was a voyage of distraction. Although she 
had a comfortable flat in Paris, for years she 
had been living on the branch, at Biarritz, 
Monte Carlo, Deauville, Florence, Palermo, 
New York, wherever leaves seemed to be 
green. She hated things that were cold and 
gray and shuddered at Ely in its misty 
marshes. Besides, her father had died there 
long ago. Of rheumatism of the soul, she 
said. 

She was a lonely bird, blown about the 
world. Of friends or acquaintances on board 
save those made casually, she had none. 
Pandolfo pitied her; yet upbraided her for lack 
of aim in life. She smiled enigmatically. 
Perhaps she had one. What was it? She 
replied in French. It was her secret. 

Fine weather followed them. Past Saint- 
Vincent, half way across to Rio, the sea fell to 
a dead calm and the sun blazed down tropi- 
cally. At night a full moon shone upon the 
waters, ironically romantic. 

It was late. Pandolfo sat on the promenade 
deck with the Fairfields and Pelham Foxe. 


Elderly loungers had retired to bed. The 
young were dancing on a deck below, and 
the strains of the music rose faintly. The 
deck was deserted. The lazy talk in the 
moonlight drifted to the personalities of 
fellow travelers. 

“Who is the pretty lady I have seen yoy 
talking to?” asked Lady Fairfield. 7 

“The Comtesse de Bréville.’' 

“Bréville—Bréville—”’ Pelh'am Foxe tapped 
a dome-like forehead. ‘Where have | heard 
that name?” 

“Her husband seems to have been g 
netorious profligate,” said Pandolfo. 

‘*No—no—it’s the lady. Wait—yes. Two 
years ago in Montevideo.” 

“Ty can’t be the lady in question,” said 
Pandolfo, “because this is her first visit to 
South America.”’ 

Foxe conceded with a smile. 
wrong,” said he. 

But he sat silent for a while, knitting his 
brow. 

“Now I come to think of it, the name was 
Trevillé. I beg the lady’s pardon. This was 
a very beautiful woman—by report—I never 
saw her—but there was a nine days’ scandal. 
A young American shot himself in the hotel 
corridor outside her bedroom door. And 
pinned to his coat was a piece of paper on 
which he had scribbled: “As I have given 
you my last penny, so have I given you my 
last drop of blood.” 

““How romantic!” said Lady Fairfield. 

“*Silly ass!” said the General. 


“Then I'm 


E ROSE and shook himself like a dog, 
being a man of full habit. 

“The man who spends his last penny on a 
woman ought to be put in a lethal chamber.” 

His wife hugged his arm. ‘Then you 
ought to have been put out of the way many 
times, old dear.”’ 

He laughed a jolly laugh, and disengaging 
his arm folded it bear-like around her slim 
shoulders. 

“T always laid it out at a million per cent. 
interest,” said he. 

On this pleasant conjugal incident, the 
party broke up. Foxe confessed to a desire 
for slumber. Pandolfo was left alone. He 
went to the forward taffrail to get the most of 
the breeze made by the ship’s course and 
looked far down on the main-deck below. A 
belated couple, probably second-class passen- 
gers, had wandered thither and leaned over 
the side, watching the night, their arms 
clasped around each other. After a while he 
saw their little white specks of faces turn and 
their lips meet in a kiss. 

‘““They’re happy, at any rate,” said a voice 
by his side. 

He started. 
ville. 

“T’ve been dancing and it’s all over. AndI 
thought I’d come up here for air before going 
to bed. What a wonderful night!” 

He assented, rather gloomily. 
wonderful.” 

There was a silence during which, impelled 
perhaps by the same motives, they watched 
the lovers. Now the man had both his 
arms around her and she held her head back, 
so that she could look into his eyes; and 
then kissed him passionately. It was so far 
down that it seemed a drama of fantoccini: 
yet to the manand woman looking on, it 
was very real. 

She said: 
happiness.” 

““My God! So would I,” he cried. 

She touched the back of his clenched hand 
lightly with a finger. Her words came very 
soft and low. 

‘““There’s a woman in your life. Tell me.” 

The sound of a voice must have reached the 
couple on the far-down deck, for they looked 
up and beheld the half body of a man with 
uplifted and gesticulating hands, silhouetted 
against the moonlit sky. 

It was Pandolfo telling of the wonder of 
Paula Field. 


It was the Comtesse de Bré- 


“ Ves, 


“*T would give my soul for such 


Cor A Sunday morning in early May, 
Gregory Uglow sat solitary by the bowl- 
ing-green of Hinsted Park, going through 4 
portfolio of flimsy typed documents. They 
were very worrying and very contradictory, 
and, as he studied them, by no means for the 
first time, his face grew pinched with anxiety. 
Presently he clenched his hands in a little 
despairing gesture and looked up to heaven 
for inspiration. 

At that moment, Paula, entering by the 
path between the high box hedges that 
separated the green from the terraced lawn 
sweeping down from the Elizabethan front of 
Hinsted, caught him unawares. She stood for 
a few seconds, white and regal, embowered in 
green, until the young man’s eyes, baffled by 
heaven, were held by the more significant 
vision. 

He threw his portfolio on the rustic bench 
and rose and they met midway on the greed. 

“You look the picture of woe.” 

(Continued on page 124) 
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' Blend BABANI PERFUMES 
to make a 
personal perfume formula / 


Elizabeth Arden has created a new fashion of 
blending two or more Babani Perfumes to empha- 
| size the complexity and the variety of your moods. 


Evizaspetu Arpen has chosen the exclusive perfumes 
of Babani of Paris to meet the exacting wishes of her 
distinguished clientele. Each of the fragrances is im- 
ported in the smart bottles and boxes in which it is 
sealed in Paris. And with these perfumes, Elizabeth 
Arden has introduced to America the continental fash- 
ion of blending two or more perfumes to create new 
and individual fragrances to match your changing 
moods. 

Blend Babani's Chypre and Sousouki. Blend Ambre de 
Delhi and Ligéia. Blend Afghani with Saigon and Ambre 
de Delhi. Babani’s Yasmak with Rose Gullistan. Babani 
Perfumes will always blend in new and lovely har- 
monies to create a personal perfume which no one can 





identify or imitate. 





GIARDINI (newest $9.50, $12 


$2.75, $7, $9, $12 





SOUSOUKI . 
JASMIN DE COREE 
YASMAK 


$2.75 $6.50, $9, $12 
$2.75, $6.50, $8.50, $9.50 
$2 75, $7, $9.50, $12 





AMBRE DE DELHI 
| LIGEIA $2 75, $7, $9.50, $10 

MING $2.75, $6.50, $9, $9.50 
| AFGHANI $2.75, $7, $9, $9.50 
| CHYPRE $2.75, $7, $9, $12.50 
| 





Babani Perfumes are on sale at the Salons of 
Elizabeth Arden—at the big 5th Avenue stores—and at 
more than 1200 smart shops all over the world 


- RaRany 


A =4 
hh Perfumes of Paris Presented by ELIZABETH ARDEN 


Ka, . DE CAMERON, INC., 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
e317. do EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR BABANI IN AMERICA 


















































HARPER’S BAZAR 











“Beauty comes from within” 
says ELIZABETH ARDEN 


The care of the skin begins with the care of 
the body, and so Elizabeth Arden has created 
in her Salons a Department of Exercise where 
you may grow slim and youthful and vibrant 


with health. 


i ies foundation of a lovely 
skin is a body in good condi- 
tion. No matter how carefully 
one may nourish and tone the 
skin from without, if the blood 
is poisoned by too many sweets, 
if the system is clogged with an 
accumulation of wastes, the 
skin can never be at its best. 
Begin the wise care of your skin 
by developing a state of ting- 
ling good health. Ten or fifteen 
minutes of exercise every day 
may accomplish just as much 
good as hours of athletic sports. 
But your exercises should be 
chosen for their corrective value. 
Elizabeth Arden can show you 
how to bend and 
twist with definite 
purpose so as to 
round out your fig- 
ure ortolose 
pounds of flesh in 
a few weeks. 
Elizabeth Arden 
has developed a 
series of corrective 
exercises especial- 
ly for women. Few 
women are really 
interested,in de- 





veloping military carriage or in 
doing exercises for some ab- 
stract benefit. But every woman 
is interested in developing or 
preserving a youthful, slim fig- 
ure. Every woman who wears 
evening frocks wants aflat, 
boyish back and a firm, grace- 
ful arm. Every woman wants to 
have her gowns fit her in the 
slender tube-silhouette of the 
present day fashion. 

Begin today to mould your 
body in lovely lines and con- 
tours. A course of Exercise at 
Elizabeth Arden’s Salon will 
quite transform your appear- 
ance. Telephone today for 
your first appoint- 
ment. 

» » 

If you cannot 
come to the Salon, 
you can use Eliza- 
beth Arden’s Exer- 
cises for Health 
and Beauty at 
home with splen- 
did results. Write 
and ask about the 
Home Course and 
the records. 





DeMeyer 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


673 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 

PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 

BOSTON: 192 Boylston Street 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 

PALM BEACH: Beaux Arts Building 
CANNES: Hotel Roval 
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Says ELIZABETH ARDEN: 









A single Treatment will tone and refresh your 





HE Elizabeth Arden Treatment is based 
on three fundamental steps: Cleansing, 
Toning and Nourishing. And so it supplies 
every need of the skin to make it beautiful. 
The Cleansing, with pure melting Cleansing 
Cream, tids the pores of all dust and impuri- 
ties which cause blackheads and coarseness. 
The Toning—with Ardena Skin Tonic or Spe- 
cial Astringent—closes the pores, tightens the 
skin, and lifts and firms the contour. The 
Nourishing—with Orange Skin Food or the 
delicate Velva Cream—will keep every skin 
cell full and firm, to prevent or correct the 
wrinkles and lines of impoverished tissues. 
Follow the same three steps in your little 
Self Treatments at home. Just a few minutes 
each night and morning, using the correct- 
ive Preparations and method developed by 
Elizabeth Arden, will accomplish wonderful 
results for you. After a course of Treatments 
at the Arden Salon—to put your skin in per- 
fect condition—ask for a Demonstration 
Treatment in which Miss Arden’s assistant 
will teach you how to use your own fingers 
in patting and lifting the facial muscles into 
firm smoothness. If you cannot come to the 
Salon, write describing the characteristics 
and faults of your skin; Elizabeth Arden will 
outline a course of home treatments to make 
your skin quite fresh and lovely. 


Elizabeth Arden recommends these Preparations 
for your care of the skin at home. 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Melts into the pores, 
rids them of dust and impurities, leaves the skin soft and 
receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 

Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, firms and 
whitens the skin. Use with and after Cleansing Cream. 
85c, $2, $3.75. 

Venetian Orange Skin Food. A rich, nourishing 
cream, the best deep tissue builder, keeps the skin full 
and firm, rounds out wrinkles, lines and hollows. $1, 
$1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 

Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin food for sen- 
sitive skins. Recommended also for a full face, as it 
nourishes without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Special Astringent. For flaccid cheeks and 
neck. Lifts and strengthens the tissues, tightens the skin. 
$2.25, $4. 


Arden Patter. For applying Special Astringent and Skin 
Tonic with telling resilient strokes. Important for use in 
your home treatments. $5. 

Venetian Muscle Oil. A penetrating oil rich in the 
elements which restore sunken tissues or flabby muscles. 


$1, $2.50, $4. 


skin wonderfully ” 


A course of several Treatments, on successive days, will soon 
create for you a skin exquisitely fine in grain, elastic in 
quality, soft in texture and translucently fair in tone. 

















«An ELIZABETH ARDEN Treatment 
Photographed in Paris by Baron DeMeyer 


Venetian Pore Cream. Greaseless astringent cream, closes open pores, 
corrects their inactivity. Smooth over coarse pores at bedtime. $1, $2.50. 
Venetian Lille Lotion. Excellent to give a soft, smooth, natural bloom 
to the skin. Beautifies exceedingly. In six shades. $1.50, $2.50. 
Poudre d’Illusion. Exquisite powder, fine, pure, flattering, in a satin 
lined box. I/lusion (a peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, White, and a new becoming 
shade called Ménerva. $3. 
Venetian Waterproof Cream. A waterproof finishing cream, delight- 
ful for sports. A superb foundation cream for evening. $3. 
Venetian Velva Bath. Anexquisite cream soap, combined with delicate 
oils and other cosmetic substances. For the bath and the hands. Tube. $1.50. 
Venetian Velva Liquid. To be patted on the skin after bathing, to pre- 
vent roughness and redness. A delightful hand lotion, fragrant and beauti- 
fying. $1, $2.50. 
Venetian Bath Salts, Fine pure salts, a healing and soothing luxury for 
the bath. Three perfumes, Rose, Nirvana, Russian Pine. $1.75, $3, $5. In 16 
pound can, $10. 
Arden June Geranium Soap. Big balls of bland soap of wonderful 
quality and purity. Made of finest vegetable oils. Lovely for the bath or the 
hands. soc, $3 a box of 6 cakes. 

Write for a copy of *‘The Quest of The Beautiful,’’ Elizabeth Arden’s 
book describing the correct care of vour skin according to her famous method. 





TOWN and COUNTRY 


po not believe that women in the 

country are more beautiful than 
they are in town. The typical country 
girl supposedly is plump, rosy, golden- 
haired, blue-eyed. Yet you may range 
the breadth of the land without dis- 
covering her. The womanof thecoun- 
try abandons her pride. She abjures 
the tricks of the town and puts up 
against the charms of the city only 
health. I do not despise health, but I 
cannot help remembering a remark 
made tome by ayoung Frenchwoman: 
*‘La belle sante physique et morale, 
c'est tres beau, mais c’est bien ennu- 
yeux.”” 

If 1 had my way with the world, I 
would transport for six months a year 
the ladies of the city on to the land. 
There I would make them bake, brew 
Cin England), milk the cows, kill the 
chickens (yes, by rosy hands), find 
the eggs and peel the potatoes. And I 
will wager that after six months of 
my treatment three things would have 
occurred. The thin would have gained 
weight, the fat would have lost 
weight, and they would all be feeling 
much better for it. In the second place 
we should have slain the intense sen- 
timentality with which townswomen 
look down upon a pack of hounds and 
refer to them as “‘dear doggies.’’ I 
should have shown them cruelty, am- 
bition, and vulgarity at work in the 
villages as well as the towns. Finally, 
by deporting them from the town I 
should have led them to love the town. 

The trouble with a good many 
townswomen is that they hate the 
town. They hate it because they over- 
indulge in it; they feel compelled to 
attend or to give every day a lunch 
party, an At Home, a dinner party, a 
dance and a supper. In a city where 
everybody is doing something social 
one must be social or one must be 
ashamed. 

I wish I had them in the country, 
going to bed every night soon after 
the cows, and rising when the cock- 
erels bade them; taking baths in the 
waterbutt; eating salad with ready- 
made dressing. Oh, how they would 
ache for a large, large cinema with 
soft chairs and friendly darkness! How 
they would feast upon minced chicken, 
lobster a la Newberg and just the 
right kind of chocolates! Why, they 
would even enjoy the latest novel 
and the latest play. In other words I 
believe in starvation as the cure for 
ali ills. 


—W. L. GEORGE 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK, 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


BOSTON: 192 Boylston Street 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
SOUTHAMPTON: Job’s Lane 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 





SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
NEWPORT: 184 Bellevue Avenue 
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ee in its principle of 
syphon refrigeration— Its 
cleanliness emphasized in beau- 
tiful, crystal- white porcelain 
enamel walls (inside and out), 
this new BOHN will find its way 
into the hearts and homes of 
discerning housewives. 
@ Adopted by the Pullman 
Company; every dining car on 
all railroads is equipped with 
BOMN syphon refrigerators and 
is arolling testimonial of unsur- 
passed efficiency. 


BOHN 
Refrigerator 
Company 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Retail Salesrooms in the following cities: 


New YorK—5 East 46th Street 

BostoN—246 Boylston Street 

CHicaco—Washington Street and 
Garland Court 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE GREAT PANDOLFO 


William 


J. Deeke’s 


Novel 


(Continued from page 120) 


He regarded her with wry humor. 

“I’m afraid I've been sitting for my 
portrait.” 

“* Are things as bad as that?”’ 

“You've no idea,” he replied with a rueful 
laugh, ‘“‘how bad things can be till they set 
themselves to work.” 

She took his arm lightly and together they 
crossed to the garden seat. 

“And on such a beautiful May morning.” 

He sighed: “If it weren’t for you, I should 
go crazy.” 

“ Any news?” 

He caught up some sheets and laid them 
down again. “Just business matters.” 

“He doesn’t say when he’s coming home?” 

“No. Still detained. Experimenting on 
the spot. I’m to carry on here as best I can. 
I wish I could. That’s the worst of not being 
a superman like him.” 

“But you’ve told him about Joram and 
Innwater and the gang generally?” 

“Of course,” said Gregory. 

From which conversation it may be 
gathered that Paula Field was more con- 
versant with the inner workings of “ Paulinium 
Steel, Ltd.,” than she was on the winter day 
of sleet when she had last seen Pandolfo. 

He had been away for five months; the 
limit which he had set himself had been two. 
A month from Rio de Janeiro and back; a 
fortnight for the journey to and from the 
mines in the Andes; a fortnight to put the fear 
of God into the workers of the mines. He 
was three months overdue. 

Had it not been for Gregory Uglow, Paula, 
perhaps, would have felt little anxiety. But 
the strain of suspense had obviously been 
affecting the health of that peculiarly interest- 
ing and sympathetic young man. That he 
was some years older than herself didn’t 
matter. Compared with Pandolfo in his 
forties, he was young, and, until she realized 
her juniority,’she had been wont to regard him 
with pleasant grandmaternal sentiment. 


HEIR coming together, for the first time 

since her many incidented stay in Rénes- 
les-Eaux, had been, like most things mundane, 
a matter of unromantic commonplace. 
Mirabile dictu, there had not been the least 
idea of intrigue in the head or the heart of 
Lady Demeter. 

Early in the year Lady Demeter and Paula 
had made up whatever there was of a quarrel 
between them. In letters and telephone 
talks Clara had signified a penitent holding 
out of the olive-branch. 

“You're the most exasperating proud cat of 
a woman I know,” she wrote; “‘but you’re the 
only woman in the world I care for, and I 
can’t get on without you. Whether I’ve been 
right or wrong, everything I’ve done has been 
with a view to your happiness. It’s horrid of 
you not to realize it. Anyhow, if I promise 
not to worry any more about you, but let you 
go to rack and ruin without stretching out a 
hand to save you, will you let me come down 
and see you, and put me up for the night, so 
that we can clear up everything?” 

Clara came. Paula met her at the station 
with the ramshackle Ford and took a very 
happy lady to Chadford Park. 

“ After all, it’s very stupid,” said Clara. 

“Idiotic,” said Paula. 

“T suppose, if you can’t. you can’t, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“That's it.” 

“Do forgive me.” 

In the ramshackle Ford, Paula threw her 
arms around her friend and kissed her and 
called her a darling old thing and thus the 
friendship was reestablished. In the house, 
Paula showed her a prepaid cable under the 
tacit convention that there should be no 
comment, which she had received from 
Pandolfo soon after his arrival at Rio de 
Janeiro. He had written it in French, 
evidently to baffle the curiosity, and stay the 
gossip, of the presumable young woman in the 
little Chadford post-office. In English it ran: 

“Say definitely if I may hope. Most 
urgent.” 

“* And you replied?” asked Clara. 

“*Can’t help your hoping, my dear friend; 
but what is the good? What I said at our last 
meeting stands.’”’ 

“That must have been awfully expen- 
sive,”’ said the practical Clara. 

“‘T only used up half the words he credited 
me with,” said Paula. 

“Just like him!” sighed Lady Demeter. 

“And the funny part of it is,” continued 
Paula, “that I’ve not had a word from him 
since. Have you?” 

‘No. Only heard of him from Gregory 
Uglow.” 

Paula pricked her ears. Had Clara kept up 
acquaintance with the young man? Lady 
Demeter proclaiming him a dear, gave Paula 
to understand that she had caught him and 
set him in the most intimate section of her 
menagerie. Not much of a lion at present—it 
was Paula who translated her friend’s account 
into terms of metaphor—he might reasonably 
develop a sonorous roar one of these days. 





Meanwhile he was the most skilful tion 
tamer’s assistant that ever existed, He could 
make himself agreeable to anybody Why. 
the other day at Hinsted—that awful Boxer 
woman, Miss Virginia Boxer—‘ cursed, you 
see, my dear, from birth, by her very god- 
fathers and godmothers”—the great author 
ity on Birth-rate and Malthus and Unmar 
ried Mothers and Unwanted Babies—and all 
those dreadful things—oh, an unspeakable 
female, with a face like a scorbutic sergeant of 
dragoons—‘‘ You know, my dear. the sort of 
creature you see in pictures of Napoleon—and 
with much less knowledge of babies and how 
to get them”— What was she saying? 
Well—this Boxer woman; she simply had to 
ask her down: she was leading a Royal Com. 
mission by the nose, and the newspapers were 
full of her. She came. Spread consternation 
around. Wiped the floor with Spencer Bab- 
ington and threw him limp into a corner terri- 
fied at the possibility of having an unwanted 
baby—Clara Demeter could be picturesque 
when she chose—treated dear darling Calj- 
thorpe, the great gynecologist, like a little 
innocent boy and told him to go and play 
among the daisies; made old Lady Susan 
Mottbury, the mother of ten, so please you, 
wonder whether she had done it, how she had 
done it, and why the whole lot, instead of 
flourishing in riotous health, had not been 
death-stricken the day they were born. 


. HEY were all bolting on Sunday, my 

dear,” said Clara, ‘‘sending telegrams to 
themselves. In despair, I turned Gregory on 
to her. Somehow he kept her quiet and all 
was well. A social genius, that young man, 
I came across them in the evening talking 
astronomy. I asked him afterwards how he 
had managed to get her off babies and on to 
stars. He laughed and said: ‘Perhaps via 
the Milky Way.’ He’s such a dear * 

She continued her eulogy. Yes, she had 
adopted him, for everybody loved him. Even 
Demeter. One week-end, when Gregory had 
refused—through pride or something silly— 
Demeter himself had gone, and routed him 
out of Tite Street. ‘‘And when Demeter sets 
out to be gracious, I’ve never met anybody 
who could resist him,” said the good wife. 

All this from Lady Demeter to show how it 
had come about that Gregory Uglow had al- 
lowed himself to become attached to her 
household. 

Clara, looking round the desolate and faded 
house, once, as she remembered it from plea- 
sant experience, so bright in its quiet luxury 
and warm in that curious living comfort that 
arises from noiseless, invisible, efficient ser- 
vice, shivered with commiseration for Paula. 
She had not counted on such _poverty- 
stricken dreariness. Pargiter, an old ac- 
quaintance, questioned amiably as to his 
general well being, replied that he was well 
in health but—‘‘things aren’t what they were, 
m’lady.”” And he shook his head with the air 
of the mildewed old steward of the play. 
Mr. Veresy, an old friend, beamed jollily upon 
her, and gave her the picture of a fine old 
English gentleman facing ruin with a stout 
heart. Myrtilla asked her anxiously to recom- 
mend the cheapest place in London where she 
could make up the store of common table 
linen. 

“Why, you must have mountains of it,” 
cried Lady Demeter. 

“Of the best, yes,” sighed Myrtilla, “but 
I don’t think we can afford to use it.” 

The only serene and apparently uncon- 
scious person in the house was Paula. Her 
silence as to fallen fortunes closed Clara’s 
lips; she could only convey her sympathy 
obliquely. It was time for Paula to reappear 
in the world. She admitted that life in the 
country conduced to bodily health; but insin- 
uated that it also led to stagnation of the soul. 
Why shouldn’: she carry off Paula then and 
there for a life-giving month in London? 

“Because, my dear, it would prevent me 
from earning enough money to have a little 
life-giving time on my own,” laughed Paula. 

There were her weekly articles; there were 
books to review, a recent source of income; 
and there was her novel which was either going 
to splutter out like a damp squib, or go flaring 
up like a rocket amid the gasping of the liter- 
ary world. She was stuffing the cartridge 
with wickedness, beauty, and laughter and she 
couldn’t leave off till she had finished. She 
was perfectly happy. In two or three months 
she hoped to be through with it. She had 
been playing about with the materials in the 
rough for over a year. Since she had sat down 
at Chadford, it was only a question of putting 
them artistically together. ' 

“Well, when you've finished the horrid 
thing you'll come to me, won’t you? If you 
don’t, I'll be miserable.” : 

Paula, to avoid condemnation of her friend 
to misery, consented. 

In April the complete manuscript was sent 
to the publisher of her first novel, who having 
read the first half and a sketched scenario of 
this second one, had given her a fair contract 

(Continued on page 126) 
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How to develop your beauty 
the scientific way 


Beauty is not a matter of chance but 
of your own choosing. For almost thirty 
years has Helena Rubinstein, foremost 
among the world’s beauty scientists, been 
giving startling proof of this to sophis- 
ticated and highly discriminating women 
everywhere. Her life’s work is the 
complexion—beautifying it and pro- 
tecting it. Let her teach you the 
scientific way to beautify your com- 
plexion and to keep your contour clear 
cut and youthful. 


se of 
Valaze Beauty Treatments for 
Every Woman 


Every woman, who gives herself even a few 
minutes treatment daily, with the incomparable 
Valaze Beauty Preparations will, within as short 
a time as one month, note an amazing improvement 
in her complexion. 


The Average Skin 


Cleanse with Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream? 
patting it well over the face and throat. Follow 
with an application of the clearing and purifying 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood. Finish with Valaze 
Skin-toning Lotion to tone and brace the skin. 
(For dry, sensitive skins use the Valaze Skin-toning 
Lotion Special.) On alternate nights, wash with 
Valaze Beauty Grains to clear the skin of black- 
heads and refine the pores. This treatment con- 
stitutes the basis of all true scientific beauty building. 
Four preparations complete, $4.25 


The Oily Skin 


Wash with the Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore 
Paste, using gentle friction of the finger tips; rinse 
thoroughly and dry. Then film the face with Valaze 
Beautifying Skinfood, the clearing and purifying 
cream, retaining from ten to thirty minutes; re- 
move thoroughly. Pat Valaze Liquidine on the 
nose and chin and on the rest of the face and throat. 
Brace the pores with Valaze Skin-toning Lotion. 
Four preparations complete, $4.75 


The Dry Skin 


Cleanse the skin thoroughly with Valaze Cleans- 
ing and Massage Cream; remove cream. Moisten 
two pads of absorbent cotton with Valaze Extrait 
and place on the eyes; retain about five minutes 
and then remove compresses. Pat the face with the 
moist Extrait pads—marvelously effectual for 
erasing fine lines. Then film the face with Valaze 
Beautifying Skinfood (the clear-skin cream) and 
retain from ten to thirty minutes; remove. Spread 
Valaze Grecian Anti-wrinkle Cream (Anthosoros) 
about the eyes and where there is a tendency 
toward dryness or lines and retain as long as 
possible, preferably over night. If the treatment 
is followed during the day, remove cream and tone 
ee the skin with Valaze Special Skin-toning 
tion. 


Five preparations complete, $7.25 


BOSTON—234 Boylston St. 
NEWARK—951 Broad St. 
LONDON—24 Grafton St., Piccadilly 


You will find the Valaze Beauty Preparations at the better Department Stores and Druggists everywhere 





Famous Valaze Rejuvenating 
Preparations 


Valaze Cleansing and Massage Cream— 
most effectual for the quick, easy removal of dust, 
grime and make-up $.75, $1.25, $2.50 


Valaze Extrait—the mild anti-wrinkle lotion 
with a magic for refreshing tired eyes and faces and 
eradicating crowsfeet. Designed especiclly for 
fine, dry, sensitive skin. $2.50, $5.00 


Valaze Eau Verte—Instantancously rejuvenating 
stimulant for faded and discolored skin. 


$3.00, $6.00, $11.00 


Valaze Herbal Cream—compounded of rare herbs, 
marvelously soothing and nourishing to the skin 
inclined to harshness and losing its natural sapful- 
ness. $5.00, $10.00 


Valaze Georgine Lactee—reduces pufliness and 
bagginess about the eyes. Corrects drooping cheeks 
and double chin. Restores to the contour the clear- 
cut, graceful outline of youth. 53.00, $6.00 


Valaze Emailline—bracing and stimulating cream 
for flabby, wrinkled and lifeless skin. $1.75, $3.50 


te st 


An Invitation 


So that you may derive the utmost benefit 


from the Valaze Beauty Preparations, Mme. 
Rubinstein invites you to visit the Salon de Beaute 
Valaze nearest you, where a special study will be 
made of your skin and expert advice given you, 
without charge. 


course of Valaze Beauty Treatments—the last word 


It is suggested that you have a 


in the scientific correction of every defect of com- 
plexion and contour. 

If, however, it is inconvenient for you to visit 
any of the Salons de Beaute Valaze listed below, 
write to Mme. Rubinstein at her New York Salon 
and tell her about your problem. She will advise 
you without charge. 


Nelena Rebinflein 


NEW YORK—46 West 57th Street 


“Make it your habit to be beautiful,” says 


Helena Rubinstein 


How to emphasize your beauty 
the artistic way 


The woman who is noted for the perfec- 
tion of her make-up, is the woman who is 
extremely careful not only in using her 
make-up but in choosing it. The quality 
of her powder, rouge and lipstick must 
be above reproach as to purity of in- 
gredients, fineness of texture and beauty 
of blending. Hence she chooses in- 
stinctively the inimitable Valaze Cosmet- 
ics created by Helena Rubinstein. 


The Valaze Cosmetics 


—not only emphasize your beauty but 
safeguard it 


One of the secrets of artistic make-up is to use the 
proper foundation. Here you will find the proper 
make-up foundation for your particular skin. 


Valaze Cream of Lilies is a remarkably beautify- 
ing powder foundation for the dry, sensitive skin. 


$1.50, $2.50 


Valaze Balm Rose—ihe powder foundation for 
every type of skin. A most effective natural finish 
for the conservative woman. $1.00, $1.75, $3.50 


Another of the secrets of a perfect make-up is, to 
choose your powder to harmonize with your com- 
plexion. The exquisitely fragrant and clingy 
Valaze Complexion Powder may be had in 
Rachel, Natural, White and Mauresque—the latest 
French creation, an indescribably beautiful tint be- 
tween Ochre and Rachel. There is a Valaze tint to 
match your complexion. $1.00, $1.50, $3.00, $5.50 
Valaze Novena Powder (for the dry, sensitive 
skin)—in the same flattering shades as Valaze 


Complexion Powder. $1.00, $1.50, $3.00, $5.50 


Valaze Red Raspberry Rouge (compact)—the 
ultimate in compact rouges! It protects and 
flatters every type of skin. Also Geranium, Tan- 
gerine and Crushed Rose Leaves. $1.00 
Valaze Rouge-en-creme—the most exquisite of 
cream rouges. Protects as well as beautifies. Red 
Raspberry, Brunette, Geranium and Tangerine. 
$1.00, $2.00, $5.00 


Valaze Midget Combination Compact—the 
distinctive and dainty Vanity Case in Chinese 
Red containing the Valaze Rouge in Red Rasp- 
berry or Crushed Rose Leaves and Valaze Powder 
in Natural or Rachel. $1.50, refills 50c 


Valaze Red Raspberry Lipstick — Ravishing 


shade. Light, Medium, Dark tones. $1.00 
Valaze Lip Lustre—large [French lipstick for 
dry, lined lips. $1.50 


Valaze Eyelash Grower—makes the eyelashes 
long, thick and silky. $1.00, $1.50 
Valaze Persian Eyeblack (Mascara)—remark- 
ably effective for accentuating the size of the eyes 
by darkening and curling the eyelashes. $1.50 


Write for “Secrets of a Perfect Make-up” 
CHICAGO—30 No. Michigan Avenue 


DETROIT— 1540 Washington Blvd. 
PARIS—126 Faubourg St. Honore 
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FRENCH LINE 


1 CUNARD u 
SITT ASSET. 


EVERYBODY 
doesn’t always buy Osh- 
kosh Trunks. Everybody 
doesn’t always travel in 
Pullmans, either. But the 
best people do both. 


An attratiive booklet describing Oshkosh 
Trunks will be sent you on requeSt to 
455 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 
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(Continued from page 124) 


providing for a modest advance in respect of 
royalties on delivery, and Paula, with money 
to burn, burned a considerable amount of it in 
the purlieus of Bond Street, and, clothing her- 
self in the filmy results of the smoke, took up 
her abode for a time with Clara Demeter. 

And so it came to pass that on a May morn- 
ing she sat with Gregory Uglow by the box- 
hedge enclosed bowling-green of the ancient 
Elizabethan manor of Hinsted. This was by 
no means the first time they had met since 
Rénes-les-Eaux. He had lunched and dined 
at the Demeters in London. He had come 
down to Hinsted for the previous week-end. 
Hence her conversance with the inner work- 
ings of “Paulinium Steel, Ltd.,” and the 
recalcitrance of the dreadful gang represented 
by Joram and Innwater. 


TARLINGS, in the just leafing walnut 
trees beyond the further hedge, twittered 
their raucous joy at the beginning of summer 
and the new house-furnishing season. In the 
holes of the old branches there were scores of 
self-contained commodious flats to be had for 
the choosing. Straw by straw, tiny twig by 
twig, they moved in. Their clatter filled the 
air. A pair of blackbirds, artists, hating the 
life of vulgar communities, proclaimed invol- 
untarily their seclusion in the box-hedge itself. 
A thrush called his mate from a copper-beech 
by the house-front. A wagtail scuttled impu- 
dently over the green in search of worms, 
cocking his eye this way, that way, pecking 
and flapping his little tail feathers in satisfac- 
tion. Far, far away came the pleasant sound 
of a church-going bell. A pale and aston- 
ishingly near blue sky contained like a vault 
all the scents of spring. 

“Tell me,” Paula said at last, “what is 
really the matter in Brazil? That’s to say, if 
you can, without breach of confidence.” 

He passed a hand over a worried brow. 

“*T don’t think there’s anything very confi- 
dential—the gang seem to have got hold of it. 
It’s this way: Do you remember my telling 
you of my first meeting with Pandolfo? How 
I mistook a mineralogical specimen for mis- 
pikel? And John Cummings, F.R.S., the 
great authority, had just made the same mis- 
take? Well, of course it wasn’t mispikel; it 
was something quite different. He had 
spotted the difference years before in Brazil. 
As a matter of fact it’s an ore, the only one 
yet discovered, containing the essential ele- 
ment of paulinium. That’s the secret. Nat- 
urally he got a mining concession. Cargoes 
of the raw ore came over. The last few lots 
were so poor that drastic measures had to be 
taken. He went out himself to take them.” 

“T see,” said Paula. ‘“‘They were just ex- 
ploiting him and sending over any old stuff.” 

““So we thought,” said Gregory. 

“But now—?” 

“That’s what’s worrying my life out,” 
replied Gregory. “If they had only been 
slack, you may trust him to have tightened 
them up like a colossal winch. In things of 
that sort he has no pity. But suppose—I only 
say suppose—for I don’t really know—that 
the seam of this rare and utterly unknown 
mineral which everybody took for inferior 
mispikel, was already worked out, or at the 
best coming to an end? You see what it 
might mean?” 

“The end of paulinium.” 

“And the end, for a time anyhow, of 
Pandolfo.” 

Paula stared at him, with dismay dawning 
in her eyes, and put her hand on her heart, 
which began to beat with foolish quickness. 

“That’s impossible.” 

“T hope so,” said the young man, anx- 
iously. “But how to account for these 
months? He posts his letters from all kinds 
of places I’ve never heard of. Although he 
never gives a hint, it looks as though he were 
prospecting for new mines.” 

“But surely,” said Paula, “if that were the 
case, he would tell you, on this side, to go 
slow, instead of getting on as fast as pos- 
sible.” 


Fo she knew, from previous talks with 
Gregory, the feverish haste in which the 
Staffordshire works had been completed, with 
Pandolfo’s Napoleonic disregard of economic 
details, and the impetuousness with which the 
first flush of orders was being executed. Up 
to now Pandolfo, throwing thunderbolts from 
the Andes, had imposed his will on malcontent 
directors and the Levantine weasel of a secre- 
tary. The Staffordshire manager and his 
staff, highly paid experts, declared themselves 
satisfied. Though the ore was not so rich as 
before—a thing to be reckoned upon when 
manufacture passed from the laboratory to 
the commercial stage—yet the metal was 
being produced in vast quantities. 

“It’s a question of faith,” replied Uglow. 
“His is infinite.” 

Paula smiled. “So it will move moun- 
tains, move them to disgorge new stores of— 
what’ s the name of the ore?” 

‘It’s only known to us by a secret, formula. 
Commercially, it’s always mispikel.” 


Gregory pulled out a telegram from his 
note-case. 

‘Look at this. Came last week, from the 
middle of the Andes.” 

It ran: 

““No news Polini. 

“Who is Polini?” 

“One of his pensioners. An old man who 
once managed, I think, an Italian Statuary 
shop in Soho.” 

“Those little casts they sell in the streets?” 
asked Paula. 

“The firm used to, I believe—that side of 
the trade is apparently extinct in London, 
No, they supply art-schools and people who 
have gardens and grottoes. But Polini must 
have belonged to the old régime. He fell on 
evil days and Sir Victor supported him. Of 
course, I made inquiries and found the old 
chap was dead. But the important thing js 
that Pandolfo, not getting his usual quarterly 
letter of thanks—Polini, I must say, used to 
pile on the gratitude—gets anxious and cables, 
He must be up to his neck in worry. 

a great man would think of trifles like that.” 


Make inquiries.” 


REGORY’S eyes gliste ned, as he spoke of 
his hero. Paula again assented, soberly, 
“Yes, a great man.” Then she put to him 
again the question she had asked at Rénes-les- 
Eaux, in a slightly different form: “Has he 
ever spoken to you about his boyhood?” 
“Never. Why should he? He’s a man who 
lives jin the present and the future, not in the 
past.” 

“Yet your friend Polini of the plaster-cast 
shop must have belonged to the past. 

Gregory shrugged his pase rs, with a 
laugh. Pandolfo’s past must have been varie- 
gated beyond that of living human if all his 
queer array of pensioners belonged to it. 
There was no doubt of the young man’s in- 
genuousness. He offered her a cigaret, which 
she declined, and lit one himself. 

“Tt’s by tiny things that you gauge the 
greatness of great men,” said he. ‘The in- 
fallible test.” 

She smiled acquiescence and leaned back on 
the seat. Her heart softened toward the 
great man imposing himself like a Titan both 
on the forces of Nature and the wavering 
faith of mankind, and at the same time sensi- 
tively concerned with the survivors of his 
obscure past. She felt a pang of remorse, 
somewhat akin to shame, at her own shrinking 
from further knowledge of those antecedents. 
For her alone had he lifted the curtain. What 
lay behind it was of no concern to others. 
To her his scornful honesty had proclaimed 
its significance. The Polini pension showed 
his loyalty to those hidden and obscure begin- 
nings. At a word from her, he would have 
made them all clear, in his great childlike 
way, and unconsciously revealed him: 
as the man that he really was. She had a half 
crazy impulse to get up then and there and 
send him a cable, bidding him return toa 
chastened Paula. 

She turned suddenly to Gregory. 

“You're a loyal friend.” 

“T should be unspeakable if I weren't,” be 


But there’s loyalty and loyalty.” 
His pale face flamed. ‘“There’s only one 


kind,” said he, “for an honorable man. 
There was a little silence. Then she 
laughed. “I think May mornings are a mis- 


take, don’t you?” 

His reply was cut short by the entry, 
through the gap, of a man-servant carrying 4 
box of bowls, followed by Lord Demeter and 
two other men. It was Demeter’s one golden 
hour during his wife’s week-end lion-parties. 
On the bowling-green, all men and lions were 
equal. No one could roar at the tense mo 
ment of balance of bowl in hand and sight 
strained on the jack. And he himself, aa 
expert, could beat any of them. For the rest 
of the time he faded away impersonally into 
backgrounds and corners; but here he lived a 
life gloriously though transiently individual. 
His summons rang across the green. 

“Paula, you'll play with me. We'll show 
these people who fancy themselves what we 
can do.” 


REGORY sat for a while and watched the 
game. Of Paula and Lord Demeter's 0 
ponents, one was a_paunchy, hard-fac 
American professor of psychoanalysis, t 
other, young Osric Dane, the actor, who 
created the modern theater at Peckham Ryeto 
which all London was crowding, in order to 
see the jazz morbidity of its soul and 
Freudian awakenings of its brain sy rmbolically 
translated before their eyes. Gregory hada 
caught the American’s name. It had sounded 
something like Hunkbuster. But he had beet 
caught between the pair, the night before, a0 
had suffered the tortures of outraged common 
sense. Yet now, engaged in the old-wol d 
courtly game, they laughed and advised 
cheered and condoled like any other simple 
mortals. 
He sat staring at them, bending forw ard, bis 
(Continued on page 128) 
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~ When you buy a hat, you try on dozens. You sit down, stand up, look at the 
i” ; front, the back, the side, the colour, the line. It takes an hour, two hours—a 
p~ whole morning. Waste time?.... Not if you get the right hat. 
7” When you choose a perfume—so much more subtle than a hat, a part of yourself, 
a little still warm caressing voice that talks under its breath when your own voice 
” he is silent—a voice that influences you, your friends, the people you meet and pass— 
a Do you try on your perfumes? Do you give yourself time to savor each one? 
, Do you note its effect on you—whether it soothes or disturbs, makes you gay, 
a ‘ or dreamy, or daring? 
ty, For a hundred and fifty years, the House of Houbigant has been creating perfumes 
ae —pouring the breath of a thousand flowers into frail little flasks—hunting all over 
- ; the world for haunting fragrances—inventing new magic to tantalize, to fascinate. 
= “ Frenchwomen of distinction, stars of the French stage, great ladies of England, Houbigant Fase Pow. 
4 ° : : : ° er in Le Parfum 
sight smart Americans—these women have given infinite thought to the question of Houbigant compact Ideal,Quelques Fleurs, 
re a perfume, and have found their answer in Houbigant . . .. The same answer, in Bou vir Le Tempe Subelive om Pe 
“e general; yet differing in particular. fum Ideal and others ow Price $1.50" 
dual. Se bile . ; ; Price $1.50. 
~ & The characteristic bottles of five of the loveliest Houbigant perfumes are illustrated 
= here—you can’t photograph their essences, their allure, their charming souls. 
Among them, Houbigant believes you will find your own, the perfume that you 
cd the shouldn't live without. For the perfume that pleases you is the one that expresses 
hod you—and no one can choose it for you but yourself . . . An arsenal of subtle little 
, = weapons! To find and use your own . . . ah, that is the beginning of new wisdom! 
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Send the Coupon 


film coat. 
out knowing it. . 
test and find out 





Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a 
Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth with- 
. you may be one. 


Make this remarkable 








Your 
smile 


will show dazzling 
clear teeth in afew 
davs if you do this ’ 





This simple, NEW method, removes the stubborn 
film that hides the natural beauty of your teeth 


“TTEN yearsago dull and dingy teeth 
were seen on every side. Today 
they are becoming a rarity. Note the 
gleaming smiles you see now wherever 
your eyes turn. 

Please don’t believe your teeth are 
“different”; that they are naturally 
off-color and dull. You can correct 
that condition remarkably in even a 
few days. 


Modern science has discovered new 
methods of tooth protection and tooth 
beauty. Millions now employ them. 
Leading dentists advise them. In fair- 
ness to yourself, make the test offered 
he re. 


DO THIS Remove that 
dingy film; it invites tooth 
troubles and ugliness 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth. 
You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy look. 
Germs by the millions breed in it, and 
they, with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Most tooth troubles and decay now 
are traced to this film. Old-time meth- 
ods could not successfully combat it. 
That’s why tooth troubles were on the 


increase, and ugly teeth the order of 
the day. 


3 times daily— 
then note the difference 


In Pepsodent dental science has dis- 
covered two effective film combatants. 
Their action is to curdle the film, then 
remove it. 

Now what you see when that film is 
removed—the clearness and whiteness 
of your teeth—will amaze you. 

* * * 

Old methods of cleansing fail in 

these results. 


Harsh gritty substances are judged 
dangerous to enamel. 


Thus the world has turned, largely 
on dental advice to this new method 
It marks the latest findings in modern 
scientific research. 

+ * * 

It will give you the lustrous teeth 
you wonder how other people get. It 
will give you better protection against 
tooth troubles. And, against 
gum troubles; for it firms the gums. 


too, 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 


Mail the coupon. 
will be sent you free. 


A to-day tube 
Use it three 


times daily—morning, evening, at bed 
time—then note the remarkable differ- 
ence in your teeth. 
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FREE toby tube 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
| Dept. 613, 1004 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


| Send to: 
| Name 
| 


Address 


Only one tube to a family 
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Pepsadent | 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by W orld’s Dental Authorities 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE GREAT PANDOLFO 


William J. Locke’s 


Novel 


(Continued from page 126) 


chin on his hands. Presently he rose, with a 
sigh, gathered his papers together and went 
into the house. There was an hour’s work to 
be done before lunch. 

After lunch, in the drawing-room, he man- 
aged to draw Paula aside from a knot of people. 

“I’m writing to Sir Victor, to catch the 
afternoon post. Can I send him a message?” 

“T don’t send messages to people, even to 
super-people, who have taken no apparent 
notice of my existence for five months.” 

“T feel I must tell him that I have seen 
you. 

““As you like,” she said. “You may tell 
him I am in resplendent health, prosperous 
and enjoying myself prodigiously.” 

He went away, not knowing whether he 
was sorrowful, or otherwise. 

Paula, as soon as she could escape from the 
hard-faced and somewhat pornological psy- 
choanalyst, rushed to her room, and almost 
mechanically carried out the checked impulse 
of the morning. She rang a bell. A maid 
appeared. She waved the telegraph form. 

“Please ask somebody to take that at 
once. 

The maid retired. The thing was done. 
She stood in front of the pier-glass and threw 
herself instinctively into a superb attitude. 
She turned away, with a majestic snap of the 
fingers. Hang it all! He had been right all the 
time. They were both big people. To the 
devil with her silly snobbery! One didn’t find 
a giant to mate with every day in the week. 


ELL, the die was cast, she had burned 

her boats, she had compromised herself 
according to any metaphor or figure of speech 
one could think of. 

She went to the dressing-table and did 
foolish things with powder puffs and went 
down-stairs. 

It was no longer possible to sit out-of- 
doors. Clouds had settled on the afternoon 
and a damp cold wind sang the dirge of 
the May morning. Creat fires burned in 
the drawing-room where the house-party 
played bridge and mah-jongg and chatted in 
corners. 

Spencer Babington loomed tall and specter- 
like before her as she entered, and came to 
greet her. It was not the first time she had 
met him since her unceremonious breach of 
their engagement. He bore no malice. The 
centripetal forces of his egotism forbade it. 
His attitude toward her was one of wonder at 
her obtuseness, and of pity for her incom- 
prehensible flinging away of fortune. Well, 
she had done the same, though not quite so 


outrageously, many times before. It was 
only a question of devree. He still had an 
open heart, open mind, open soul. He fin- 


gered the black-ribboned eye-glass in the old 
way and stood lean and distinguished, the 
statue of fidelity. He spoke gravely of his 
trip round the world, mainly in terms of 
hotels. Occasionally he elucidated an ob- 
scure political situation. His outlook struck 
Paula as being that of the polite eighteenth 
century travelers, Mr. Addison for instance, 
who writing about Venice after his first visit, 
finds the Arsenal the only building worth 
mentioning. And yet, in his limited way, 
Spencer was a connoisseur of pictures. She 
wondered whether he really liked them or 
whether his interest in them was that of the 


philatelist in his postage stamps. He seemed 
drier than ever, more remote than ever from 
the sphere of sensations in which she knew 
that she must truly live. Of course, she had 
treated him abominably; her sole excuse was 
that she had been afflicted with midsummer 
madness. But what a providential return to 
sanity! 


THEY sat together, again, late in the eve. 
ning in the great hall. He had conducted 
her thither, portentously, saying that he had 
something of importance to tell her. He 
informed her that he was going to Geneva on 
a special mission, as Government expert. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“T shall have a hand in molding the 
destinies of Europe. IT hold the threads of a 
very curious political situation. I thought 
you might be interested in what is known to 
very few people.” 

“‘T am, indeed,” she said. 

She breathed a sigh of relief. For a few 
moments she had been oppressed by the dis- 
maying thought that he was going to propose 
to her again. Now she could scarcely repress 
an impulse of almost hysterical laughter, 
Had he done so, the grotesque inverse of her 
last words to Pandolfo at Rénes-les-Eaux 
would have been inevitable. She was spared 
the agonizing Comic. 

Before going to bed, Clara, as was her cus- 
tom, came into her room, to discuss the 
house-party and the day’s doings. After a 
while Paula said suddenly: 

“T’ve been very good. I’ve cabled to day 
to Pandolfo to tell him I'll marry him.” 

“You dear!” cried Clara and clasped her to 
her bosom. 

The good lady went to sleep happy. She 
had been right after all. The dignified atti- 
tude which she had counseled had been suc- 
cessful. She knew that Paula would come 
round. 


HE next morning Paula stood, dressed for 

the journey townward by the entrance 
door, Lord Demeter and Clara _hospitably 
speeding her. Pandolfo’s car waited a few 
yards away for Gregory Uglow, who was to 
motor her back to town. She had a luncheon 
engagement and would join the Demeters later 
in the afternoon. They talked for a while. 
But where was Gregory? 

A man-servant came up, begged pardon, 
but Mr. Uglow asked Madam to excuse him 
as he had just been called to the telephone. 

Presently Gregory appeared with a very 
white face, holding a sheet of scribbling paper 
in his hand. 

“Mrs. Field—” 

He summoned. With a word of apology to 
her hosts she followed him into the vestibule. 

“Tt’s a Marconigram, opened in Tite Street 
and telephoned through. What’s the meaning 
of it?” 

He handed her the paper. 

“On way home. Just married. Wife ac- 
companying me. Make every kind of prepa- 
ration. Pandolfo.” 

Without a word she took the paper out to 
Lady Demeter. She read it and cried: 

“Why, the man must have gone mad!” 

Then she drew a short gasping breath, 
remembering, for the first time, that she had 
advised him to make love to another woman. 


(To be continued in the June issue) 





Did you read “Three Pilgrims and a Tinker,” by Mary 


Borden? 


If you did—or, for that matter, even if you 


didn’t—there’s a story by her in next month’s Bazar that’s 
going to delight you. Its title is, “‘A Meeting in Mayfair”’; 
its moral is—but, then, who reads stories for their morals 


any more? 


The point is it’s a thoroughly enjoyable 


story—vivacious, understanding, and always amusing. 
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Special Agencies for Dorothy Gray’s Preparations 


Amarillo, Texas 
Randal Drug Co. 
Ashland, Kentucky 

. B. Stewart 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Franklin & Cox 
Atlantic City 
Dorothy Gray, 1643 

Boardwalk 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Steinbach Company 
Baltimore, Md. 
Hutzler Brothers Co. 
O'Neill's 
Beaumont, Texas 
The Rosenthal Dry 
Goods Co. 
Bloomington, Il. 
A. Livingston & Sons 
Boston, Mass. 
Elizabeth Ellsworth 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Abraham & Straus 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Flint & Kent 
Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Statler Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Louis Saks Clothing Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Stern & Mann Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
The Killian Co. 
Champaign, II. 
W. Lewis & Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

. B. Ivey & Company 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Miller Brothers Co. 
Chicago, II. 

Mandel Brothers 
Carson Pirie & Scott 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Charles A. Stevens & 

Bros. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Smith-Kasson Co. 
te ee Ohio 

ne Higbee Compan 
Clovis, N. M. iis 
Fox Drug Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Morehouse- Martens 


oOo. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Miss Elizabeth 
larrelson 
Danbury, Conn. 
John McLean 
Davenport, Iowa 
M. L. Parker 
Dayton, Ohio 
Elder & Johnston Co. 


Halifax Pharmacy 

Denver, Colo. 

A. T. Lewis & Son 
D. G. Co. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
W. C. Stripling Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Friedman-Spring 





Greensboro, N. C. 
O. Henry Drug Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Sage Allen & Co. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
R. G. Morris Drug Co. 
Houston, Texas 
Harris, Hahlo Co. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Zenner-Bradshaw Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Miss. 
R. E. Kennington Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Cohen Bros. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gilmore Bros. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Union Station Drug 
Store 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Economy Drug Co. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Thalman & LeviCo, 
Laredo, Texas 
August C. Richter 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Gus Blass Company 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bullock's 
New York Cloak & 
Suit House 
Louisville, Ky. 
Besten & Langen 
Lowell, Mass. 
The Chalfoux Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Charles M. Guggen- 
heimer, Inc. 
Macon, Ga. 
Union Dry Goods Co. 
Marion, Ind. 
Blumenthal & Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
B. Lowenstein & 
Bros., Inc. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Caver Drug Co. 
Miami, Fla. 
Burdine & Quarterman 
Jay-Thorpe, Inc 
W. M. Burdine's Sons 
Fairfax Drug Store 
Minneapolis, nna. 
L. S. Donaldson Co. 
Mobile, Ala. 
C. J. Gayfer & Co. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Montgomery Fair 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Armstrong's 
Newark, N. J. 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. 
New York, 2 
Arnold Constable & Co. 
. Altman Co. 
Bonwit Teller & Co. 
Jay-Thorpe, Inc. 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
Lord & Taylor 
Saks & Co., Fifth Ave. 
Stern Brothers 
John Wanamaker 
Norfolk, Va. 
Smith & Welton, Inc. 
Oil City, Penna. 
The Reed Shop 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Rorabaugh Brown 
x. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Thos. Kilpatrick & Co. 
The Lingerie Shop 
Orlando, Fla. 
Freymark Pharmacy 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
gore tNeipe, Inc. 
arkersburg, W. Va. 
O. J. Stout & Co. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
Model Grocery Co. 
Pawhuska, Okla. 
Lovelace Drug Store 
Peoria, Il. 
Sutliff & Case 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Wanamaker 
House of Wenger 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Joseph Horne Co. 
Port Arthur, Texas 
A. Goldberg 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Cochrane D. G. Co. 
Portland, Oregon 
Meier & Frank 
Providence, R. I. 
The Shepard Co. 
Richmond, Ind. 
A. G. Luken Drug Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Miller & Rnoads, Inc. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Weber & Judd 
Roanoke, Va. 
S. H. Heironimus & Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Keith-O’ Brien Co 
San Antonio, Texas 
Joske Brothers Co 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
The Diehl Grocery Co. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Marston Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
The Emporium 
The White House 
(Raphael Weil & Co.) 
Savannah, Ga. 
Leopold Adler 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 
E. J. Whitehead Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
MacDougall South- 
wick Co. 
Selma, Ala. 
Tepper Bros. 
Shreveport, La. 
Feibleman’'s, Inc. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Robertson Bros. Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
The John Bressmer Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Fahien-Tehan Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
een. Wyatt & 
a 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Famous-Barr Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mary Lynn Lynch 
Hotel Syracuse 
E. W. Edwards & Son 
Tampa, le 
Maas Brothers 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Rhodes Brothers 
Toledo, Ohio 
LaSalle & Koch 
Topeka, Kan. 
The Crosby Bros. Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
John D. Hail Co. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Sample Pharmacy 
Washington, Iowa 
Nicola & Harmon 
Waterloo, Iowa 
James Black D. G. Co. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Pearson Pharmacy 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Wilford-Harrison 
Drug Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Tilford Drug Co. 
Winston-Salem,N.C. 
Rosenbacher Brothers 
Youngstown, Ohio 
R. P. White Drug Co. 
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Note the difference in the 
in these two 
the result 
of the wonderful Dorothy 
Gray Treatments for one 
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Notice age beginning to show 
here in the relaxed muscles 
under the chin. This can eas- 
ily be corrected by Dorothy 
Gray’s Home Treatments- 

write for her book. 


Why not look years younger than you really are? 


Iss GRAY’s revolutionary Sculptural Patting Process /iterally reaches 

down under the skin into the tissues to the underlying muscles of the face and 

neck. It stimulates circulation, invigorates and tones the muscles, re- 

juvenating their elasticity which eliminates lines at the corners of the 

mouth, crow’s-feet, corrects sagging muscles under the chin, refines the 

texture of the coarsest skin and lifts the whole contour, making you look 
years younger! 

No matter what facial defect is worrying you # can be corrected in an 
amazingly short time by Dorothy Gray. Consult her personally at her Studio. 
If that is impossible fill out and mail to her the Consuttation Carp on 
this page. She will study your case and give you her expert advice about 
just what to doin your own home—how to do it and what preparations 
to use to overcome the facial defect that keeps you from looking your best. 


These and other scientifically compounded Dorothy Gray Preparations may be 
purchased at your favorite store or may be obtained direct from Dorothy Gray. 


For Lines Around the Eyes—use Dor- 
othy Gray’s Pour La Patte D’Oie—an 
unusual paste for removing wrinkles 
about eyes, firmly adhesive during 
sleep. $1.50 


For Relaxed Muscles—use Dorothy 
Gray’s Russian Astringent Cream— 
corrects droop under the chin, tightens 
skin without drying it. $3.00 


For Dry Sensitive Skin—use Dorothy 
Gray’s Tissue Cream—a non-fattening 
skin food, builds up tissues under the 
skin, softens and beautifies. $1.00 


To Make Thin Face Plump—use 
Dorothy Gray’s Special Skin Food— 
very nourishing for thin face, fills out 
hollows and wrinkles, plumps contour 
of face and neck. $1.00 


For Sallow, Lifeless, Crépy Skin— 
use Dorothy Gray’s Circulation Oint- 
ment—stimulates circulation, brings 
natural color to the cheeks. $3.25 


For Enlarged Pores—use Dorothy 
Gray’s Pore Paste—refines the coarsest 
skin. $1.00 


Ask at your favorite store for Dorothy Gray’s 
Booklet on Home Treatments or write direct to 


Docothy. 
(9753 Fifth Avenue Newlfork 
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SPECIAL CONSULTATION CARD : 
1 DEAR MISS GRAY—Will you please send me ' 
+ your books and write to me at once, telling me Flabbiness and Thin Face and ’ 
' just what preparations you prescribe to relieve droop under the = Neck Oj ' 
1 the conditions I have checked. chin ’ 
® 7 

Ss F A dry and harsh ’ 
' NS orks i'n iach baw awe &-da e  en ola apne a eee £ skin Oo ' 
ie | AIR eee, ee Se Ae oe Double Chin [1 Enlarged pores 
' . and blackheads O ' 
5 CH... ‘dine pie care auc State. H First signs of 9 
. Simply put a check opposite the conditions _ slight droop un- OC Tan and Sallow ’ 
* for which you wish relief—and mailto Dor-_ der the chin skin CO ' 
' othy Gray, 753 Fifth Ave., New York City. ' 
i Srrrrrrrrrrrrtrtrrrrrrrtrrrteerreeirrrreetee LLL. 








How Your Ice Box Is 
Quickly Converted 
Into a Frigidaire 


1 The frost coili plac ed 
in the ice compartment 
of your refrigerator as 


hown abo: e. 


2 Thecompressor(shown 
below) is plac ed Im the 
basement or other con- 
venient location. 


3 The frost coil and the 
con- 
small 


and a 


compressor are 
nected by two 
copper tube 
connection 
your electric 
T1, .,9 F 
That’s all. 
erator becomes 


7 
cold. 


made to 
wires. 

Your refrig- 
cold and 
stays 
You have Frigidaire elec - 


tric refrigeration, 
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ELECTRIC 





independent of 
tside ice suppl 


OME from the theater—or home 
from a week’s trip—you will find 
the food in your Frigidaire as fresh and 


good as when you left it. 


And that’s just one of the ad- 
vantages of Frigidaire electric re- 
frigeration. It takes care of itself. 


Clean, sanitary, efficient, never need- 
ing replenishment, it makes the home 
owner independent of outside service. 


The constant dry cold of Frigidaire 
actually improves foods of all kinds. It 
improves the flavor of meats, makes 
lettuce delightfully crisp, keeps fruits 
firm and juicy, makes salads delicious. 
With Frigidaire, too, you can have an 
ample supply of ice cubes, and can 


freeze your own desserts. 


with all 


Yet, 


these 


advantages 


Frigidaire often costs less to operate 
than its user formerly paid for ice. 
And its first cost is reasonable, too. 


It is made in thirty-two models, 


twelve complete 


with cabinet 


and 


twenty designed for use in converting 
present refrigerators into Frigidaire. 


Frigidaire is a product of the General 
Motors Corporation, backed by a 


nation-wide 
sales and service repre- 
sentatives. It assures 
continuous and de- 
pendable satisfaction. 

The local Frigidaire 
Representative will 
gladly show you Frigi- 
daire in actual opera- 
tion. Or a post card 
will bring full informa- 
tion. 


organization 


of trained 


SLrICes:. 
Frigidaire 
complete with cabinet 


Jor converting present 
refrigerators into 


Frigidaire 
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DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. U-12, Dayton, Ohio 


Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, 
Electric Washing Machines and Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration 


| OF GENERAL MOTD 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG 
AMERICAN LADY 


Baron de Meyer’s Article 


(Continued from page 67) 


this matter of your coming over the very seri- 

ous consideration it deserves—for remember 

your entire future outlook on life may be in- 

fluenced by this trip. Cable me your decision. 
Woe to you, if it’s the wrong one. 
Ever yours, affectionately, 





My dearest Alice: 

OUR last letter fills me with hope. I am 

glad you, at least, see my point. How- 
ever, I refuse to write to George on the sub- 
ject. To persuade him must be your job. 
But he is clever, and knows my advice is 
sound. Having lived in Paris during the 
years he studied at the Beaux Arts, he knows 
the importance of Paris, of Europe in general, 
to any intelligent young woman with a mind 
which needs cultivation. You are both well 
off, in fact are rolling in money—think of the 
exchange—so expense not being a considera- 
tion, what on earth can be the attraction of 
Marblehead? Marblehead of all places, 
pitted against Deauville, Biarritz, or even 
Norway, if George insists on a Northern 
summer. 

Talk sense to him. Just cable me, 
““Coming,” and I shall instantly make plans 
for your entire stay in Europe. 

Am leaving for the Riviera to-morrow and 
shall expect your reply at the Carlton Hotel, 
Cannes. Affectionately, 








GAYNE. 


My dear A: 
HAT is it you want to know about hotels 
in Paris? Where to stay? Well, to 
start with, there is the Ritz, brilliant, crowded. 
At both the Crillon and the Plaza Athénée 
Americans are made to feel at home. They 
are both excellent; so are the Meurice and the 
Hotel du Rhin, more in the center. The 
Vendéme is smaller, but select, and though 
not ultra up-to-date, a haven for ladies coming 
to Paris without any male escort. 

As to what I shall do with you? What a big 
question to reply to! AIT can say is, that for 
a month you'll have no time to rest. I shall 
begin by seeing that you are dressed properly, 
so you do me credit when we go out to dinner 
every night. 

Where we shall dine? Why at Ciro’s, of 
course, or at the Ritz, and under the trees at 
the ChateAu de Madrid. On warm nights we 
may go farther out into the country, possibly 
to the “Pomme d’Apis” on the road to St. 
Germain. 

The “Tour d’Argent,” the “Escargot 
d’Or,”’ the “‘ Ecrevisse,’’ or the ‘“‘ Ane Rouge” 
are all of them the kind of French restaurants 
few tourists know much about. I'll take you 
to all of them, for here food is given the im- 
portance of an art. Even though these locali- 
ties may not be up-to-date and are often 
dingy, not so the cooking—it is super-excellent. 

You'll be often taken to the races. In Paris 
they are an afternoon’s entertainment, a 
recreation. No need to know about horses to 
get enjoyment out of them. To start with, 
there is the easy drive, the sitting under trees, 
some mild betting, and the watching of the 
women’s clothes, a fashion parade. 

Quite incidentally—there is the racing. 

On Sundays we will patronize Longchamps 
and Auteuil—on week-days Chantilly, Maison 
Lafitte, and Le Tremblay. It’s all perfectly 
arranged and of easy access to strangers. 

On sunny mornings, should you have no fit- 
tings, we shall walk in the gardens of Bagatelle, 
in its perfect rosary, along its ponds of water- 
lilies, or sit on garden chairs and talk of all 
you've seen, and all yet to be done; on your 
invitations to tea at the nearby Polo club, and 
of your costume for the fancy dress ball at the 
Comtesse de Beaumont’s. You shall get 
invitations for every party of note and I shall 
take you to every féte. You must see every- 
thing. There are innumerable galas in June 
—galas of the Russian Ballets, galas for the 
Grand Prix, at the Opéra, and galas on moon- 
lit nights in gardens of private residences 
across the river, with Pavlowa dancing on 
green lawns to the sound of splashing foun- 
tains, against dark backgrounds of cut hedges 
and statuary centuries old. 

We shall reluctantly leave the peaceful 
shade of Bagatelle, as I shall insist on your 
visiting the Musée du Louvre. Galleries are a 
liberal education, and I have the responsibility 
of your artistic development. You will have 
to go to the Luxembourg, to the Cluny 
Museum and to Notre Dame, even to Napo- 
leon’s tomb, so as to conform, in one sense at 
least, to real tourist standards. Don’t pretend 
to be bored in advance with the sightseeing, 
for you'll enjoy it all immensely. Should you 
be so stupid as to be bored I sha’n’t have any 
pity—you'll just have to go through with it 
all the same! If you are good, however, and 
can talk to me intelligently of all you’ve seen 
at the Louvre, there'll be some compensa- 





tions in the shape of the “ Jardin de ma Sceur,” 
for instance. You'll be taken there to dance 
as well as to the “‘ Abbaye de Telhem” and on 
some other night to Harry Pilcer’s place. 
Very late, after 2 or 3 A.M., we'll go on to 
“‘Kasbeck,”’ a Russian cabaret, and to the 
“Maisonette,” or, if it still exists, to the 
“Caveau Caucasien,”’ ending up at Mont. 
martre, at some place like ‘‘Zelli’s,” or at 
Mitchell’s Bar, early in the morning. We'l| 
finally get home at sunrise, tired, but oh, so 
happy! There’s no doubt of great fun beiny 
in store for you. ‘ 

I shall insist on your doing some typical 
French plays with me. (To the Folies 
Bérgére and Moulin Rouge you can go with 
George alone. I couldn’t be expected to sit 
through these shows again.) But somehow 
there is no reason why, because of your poor 
French, you should be treated to nothing but 
vulgarity at music halls and _ midnight 
cabarets. I want you to imbibe French 
atmosphere at the Comédie Francaise and 
other good French theaters. 

There is no need of your going to the Opéra, 
for the performances are miserable as com- 
pared to those at the Metropolitan, but the 
ball, organized at the Opéra, at the end of 
June, on the eve of the Grand Prix, the 
climax of the Paris season, is this year 
planned on a more magnificent scale than ever 
before. We shall of course attend and watch 
the famous “Entrées” from our loge, as well 
as take part in the féte at the Grand Palais 
to commemorate the “Exposition des Arts 
Decoratifs,’’ which opens in May. Paris js 
looking forward to a record year; therefore, 
fancy, Cousin Alice, hesitating about coming 
over! 

I may possibly allow you to fly over to 
England for the Cup Day at Ascot, having, 
of course, previously secured your tickets for 
the Royal Enclosure through your Embassy 
in London, but I won’t permit you to interrupt 
your stay in Paris for longer than a day or two. 

To interrupt any successful visit is always a 
calamity. The thread, once broken, is hardly 
ever taken up again. The maximum of en- 
joyment, when on a visit, is attained just 
before it ends, so plan your entire month of 
June for Paris—pray! 

I'll answer your questions about clothes 
next time I write—it’s an important chapter 
and I may want you to send it on to the 
Editor of Harper’s Bazar—he might wish to 
make use of it. A more pressing matter has to 
be discussed to-day—the subject of your car. 
You speak of bringing over a Packard. Well, 
somehow, I wouldn’t. I know it’s easy, the 
agent of the French Line taking care of it for 


‘something like two or three hundred dollars, 


but once in France, if you stay more than one 
month, or intend taking the car out of the 
country, you will find no end of complications 
awaiting you. Declarations are required to 
determine the sex of your grandmother and the 
color of your great-uncle’s hair, not to men- 
tion the troubles awaiting you with unruly 
chauffeurs in a strange country and _ the 
difference in quality between American and 
European gasoline. You had better let me 
hire an excellent French car for you, which 
shall be at your disposal during your entire 
stay in Europe and ready to start at 4 
moment’s notice for any country you may 
wish to visit. The expense incurred will not 
be higher than bringing over your own 
machine. ; 

I lay particular stress on this subject 
because the success of your entire trip depends 
on your having the least possible trouble with 
the car after you leave Paris on your travels. 

Anyway, be it in your car, in my Voisil, 
or in some hired automobile, I intend taking 
you to see Versailles over and over agail. 
You'll have to get acquainted with Versailles, 
this wonderful little town, with its great 
chateau and its parks and you must see it at 
all hours and under its most varied aspects. 
It’s one of the wonder spots of the world— 
the air just laden with atmosphere. Toward 
the end of your Paris visit we'll take a fe 
days off for Tours, Blois, the famous Touraine 
(headquarters, the Hotel de I’Univers, a 
Tours). You'll, of course, see Azay-le 
Rideau, Chenonceaux, Chambord, and all the 
better known chateaux, but I am particularly 
anxious to show you Richelieu, Loches, 
Villandry and the Pagode de Chanteloup, 3 
well as Chateaudun on your way back to Paris 
by Chartres and Rambouillet. Some of these 
sights are often omitted in a tour, thoug 
they are quite the most interesting. 

Your stay in Paris is taken as a matter 
course, but where to go, after Paris, 15 # 
problem not easily solved. All Europe © 
open to you. Quel embarras de richess¢. 
July is too hot for Italy, save for Venice and 
the Lido, too hot for Spain also, both cout 
tries being all dried up and dusty. Besides, 

(Continued on page 132) 
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oF The C)ueens oF CK. 


ODAY’S queens have at their command 

a method far surpassing the crude efforts 
of ancient beauties to keep their skins 
cleansed through the use of the oil in milk. 
They cleanse their skins—cleanse, not wash 
them with harsh soap and water—by a very 
simple method which shows how far modern 
science is outstripping the romantic prac- 
tices of by-gone days. 


You can now cleanse your skin at home 


just like they do in the beauty shops. 


Every woman today should have a fresh 
and glowing complexion. She does not need 
to keep five hundred asses to supply milk 
for her bath, as did one famous Roman 
beauty. Nor does she need to spend hours 
under the hands of an expert personal maid, 
as do many of the lovely women of to-day, 
in order to retain her loveliness. 


Over eight thousand beauty shops and 
ten beauty schools working under the direc- 
tion of the most advanced cosmeticians in 


MARINELLO COMPANY 


EASTERN BEAUTY SALON 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WESTERN BEAUTY SALON 
808 Tower Court Chicago 


the world after five million treatments, 
have worked out the best method ever 
known by which women can cleanse their 
skins. 


And now we offer to you—in your own 
home—the perfect skin cleansing method 
by which hundreds of thousands of women 
have been made inexpressibly happy. 


What is Lettuce Cleansing Cream? 


Marinello Lettuce Cleansing Cream is 
the name of this cleanser. Cool and fresh as 
April lettuce, penetrating and yet gentle— 
it comes to you as the result of eighteen 
years of intensive study and experimenta- 
tion, and after years of over-whelmingly 
successful use in the world’s leading beauty 
shops. 


Marinello Lettuce Cleansing Cream does 
nothing but cleanse. It does not bleach, it 
does not nourish, it does not protect. But its 
carefully selected oils are absorbed by your 
skin in a way that no other combination of 


materials has as yet succeeded in doing, and 
when the cream is removed, with it comes 
every trace of dirt or impurity that causes 
that cloudy, stippled appearance, and often 
unsightly rashes; on a sensitive skin. 


Lettuce Cream works in one minute. 


You can use it in your own home just as 
it is used by experts in a beauty shop! 
Gently spread the cream on your face and 
throat, massaging thoroughly with the tips 
of the fingers. Allow it to remain for one 
minute. Then wipe it off with a soft cloth 
or tissue. You can notice an improvement 
after the first treatment. And after you 
have persisted for three weeks, no matter 
how dull your skin is now, you will rejoice 
in the possession of an entirely new, clean 
complexion—soft, supple, and as enchant- 
ing to the touch as a baby’s curls! 


At your druggist, department store or 
beauty shop. In tubes, 50 cents or in jars, 60 
cents and $2.00: 
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a week. 


readily. 





600 Madison Avenue. 


the best possible treatment. 
erous jars, $1.90 and up. 





this young. man saw 
beyond the moon_ 


ONCE there was a Young Man who was surprised to hear 
A Certain Young Lady say she hadn’t washed her face for 
- + « “Why? How? What? When? etc.” he asked, 
wishing to know more of the psychology and the process. 
- « « She said it might be safe to use soap and water the 
other side of the moon, but in this climate it was dangerous 
to her complexion. 


Then she explained the Marie Earle treatment so that 
the Young Man was convinced that Marie Earle’s ideas are 
reasonable. . . . Hard water and alkaline soap weren’t 
helping—they were drying her skin. She began to cleanse 
her face faithfully morning and night with Marie Earle’s 
Essential Cream, soft and fragrant. 
Essential Cream (Creme Anti Rides) on twice, the second 
time with a touch of Emulsion de Concombres (the Cooling 
Whitening Cream) so that her skin absorbed both creams 
This was real scientific skin food made with 
vegetable oils, following medical formulas that Miss Earle 
had received from her uncle, a skin specialist in Harley 
Street, London! . . . Then she bath 
Eau Anti Rides (the Soothing Lotion). 
need the Lait D’Amandes (the Astringent Lotion). .. . 
You perhaps have been to Marie Earle’s first salon in Paris. 
Now she spends most of her time at her New York Salon, 
If you do not find Marie Earle’s 
preparations at your favorite shop, order them direct. Ask 
for the list of places where they are carried. Avail yourself 
of her advice, quite without charge. 
tionnaire, answer it definitely, and she will suggest for you 
The Essential Cream, in gen- 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG 
AMERICAN LADY 


Baron de Meyer’s Article 


(Continued from page 130) 


I imagine you’d rather see something of 
Europe’s smart summer resorts. I should 
therefore first motor down to Aix in the 
Savoie; go on to the Italian Lakes and further 
on, as far as the Lido, incidentally stopping 
at places of interest; make a short tour into 
the Dolomites, a surprisingly beautiful trip, 
and be sure to find your way to Deauville, in 
time for /a grande semaine in August. Com- 
bine Deauville with a motor trip to Brittany 
and Normandy. 

lf George insists and must be humored, 
take him to Norway. The end of August is 
by no means too late to catch a glimpse of the 
midnight sun. The peace of this northern 
country might prove a mental rest after the 
turmoil I shall have subjected you to. You 
might, however, find that the Engadine would 
answer your purpose as well; it’s not so far ww 
go, and there is excellent golf to be had at St. 
Moritz. 

Whatever you do, don’t miss Biarritz in 
September—early in September, if possible. 
You'll find it to be the most elegant resort in 
Europe as well as a splendid center for 
motoring. 

You'll of course drive into Spain. San 
Sebastian is just across the border, and the 
drive along the coast to Bilbao via Zarauz 
one of the most beautiful in the world. I 
should not hesitate to push on to Madrid for a 
couple of days. The Prado Museum and its 
treasures are worth any trip. Should you have 
time and feel disposed, Granada is heavenly 
in September. 

After you return to Paris, you will give 
orders for your winter clothes, but will not 
rush home. Don't plan to sail until Novem- 
ber—October is a splendid month for sun- 
baked Italy. Florence, Rome, and Naples 
are heavenly at that time of year. Return 
via Vienna and Berlin, have a final fling in 
Paris, collect your outfit and sail for the U. S. 
A. replete with impressions, remembrances to 
fill a lifetime, but ready for next year’s quiet 
summer in that famous camp (canoe and 
barbecue). Incidentally plan for the summer 
after, to do in Europe what you somehow 
missed and which, now being wise, you will do 
so much better next time. 

One thing must be impressed upon you. 
Plan ahead. Don’t expect to travel comfort- 
ably without long standing reservations. 
You'll want to travel in comfort and occupy 
the best rooms in first-class hotels. Every- 
body feels as you do about it. Make up 
your mind that, during the season, everything 
is always booked ahead. Hotels are all full 
up and trains always crowded. 

Remember, Europe is one seething mass of 
tourists and accommodation is_ therefore 
restricted. There always is just one spot— 
one hotel in each place—you want to be at 
rarely one containing the most accommoda- 
tion. Don't bring many clothes—they’re 
sure to be unsuited—but bring all your 
trunks, you'll need them. 

However, this is quite another subject; it 
means another letter, for I am tired now. 

Shall write again, the moment I get your 
cable, telling me of your final decision. 

All love to you, 
GAYNE. 

P.S. Just after having closed my letter 
your telegram was brought up. Hurrah! 
I am delighted. George couldn’t have been 
obdurate. He isn’t stupid. Am cabling you 
my joy and expect you on May 18th. G. 


My dearest Alice: 

AM writing from Monte Carlo, being over 

from Cannes for a week’s change of air. 

The weather is heavenly, exceptionally so. 
Your letter was indeed a pleasure. Having so 
far gained my point I now feel the respon- 
sibility I’ve assumed. If only we are spared a 
repetition of last year’s summer—everything 
else is sure to be all right. 

Your inquiry as to where lies the difference 
between the American and the French style 
of dressing can not be treated casually, It 
takes some answering. I somehow can not 
imagine why you raise the question, for you 
can’t possibly plan to bring your outfit from 
America. This would indeed be stupid. 

Almost everything is available in New York, 
I know; the right as well as the wrong clothes. 
But considering the existing difficulty of 
trying to select between what is good and bad, 
in Paris, why take additional risks in America? 
If dressmakers in Paris only showed what 
is Parisian French, and in good taste, Ameri- 
cans could never go wrong, but, alas, they 
show much which is only meant for ex- 
portation, for Messieurs et Mesdames de la 
Couture are out for a golden harvest. 

“he tourists are to find the same kind of 
clothes which might be found at home (not 
what we produce for our own French clientele). 
“The American point of view,”’ ““The short 
stay in Paris,” ‘“‘A woman has no time to 


readjust her standards,” are but a few of the 
replies I get when raising my voice against this 
evil. Even though New York standards 
may have improved during the last few years 
they are different from those prevailing jp 
France. It is one thing for a store to carry a 
vast selection of models, but quite a different 
story tor the customer to pick out the right 
one, and especially to know how to wear it. 

In spite of a great quantity of importations 
one model each season seems to reign supreme, 
or to be more accurate, let’s say half a dozen, 
These favored models are seen all down the 
Avenue, in various degrees of excellence, both 
on women and in shop windows. A certain 
Lanvin coat, for instance, is priced two 
huadred and eighty dollars at Bendel’s, but 
thirty-five dollars and ninety cents much 
lower down the Avenue. For a time such a 
garment reigns supreme, being vulgarized 
beyond recognition. Not so in Paris! Here 
a model never becomes vulgar! It may get 
copied extensively, but principally because 
of its serviceable qualities. Simplicity being 
a la mode, the copied model is hardly ever very 
conspicuous. Besides, owing to the stringent 
laws prevailing against /es copistes in France 
the modéle a succes de la grande maison serves 
more often only as inspiration than as a 
slavishly copied model. 

The great ambition of the really well- 
dressed Frenchwoman, one of the famous half 
dozen, is to achieve the maximum of smart- 
ness with clothes not recognizable as models, 
and even if the gowns such ladies wear are 
included in collections shown they are hardly 
ever identified. On the contrary, they seem 
to have been designed for the one individual 
customer, for her alone! A triumph of in- 
dividuality over fashion. Such women are 
what I call well dressed. 

As an instance, let’s take Madame X. She 
lunched at Ciro’s yesterday dressed all in 
white! Quite the smartest woman in the 
room. Somehow I couldn't exactly tell you 
what she wore. My observant eye only 
registered a bright green muffler and a black 
grosgrain ribbon on a white felt hat. I, in 
addition, noticed her fine eyes and a set of 
luminous teeth, but also that she was by no 
means pretty. She was nevertheless the 
cynosure of alleyes. Nearby sat a very lovely 
woman in a pale blue sports costume with 
bands of mauve and chenille embroideries. 
Her coat of blue chenille with fur and her 
pale blue straw hat were quite original yet, 
pretty as she was in her carefully studied 
costume, she produced no effect whatever 
because of Madame X’s smartness, which 
attracted all attention. 

I wonder if Madame X wearing the blue 
finery would have looked as elegant, and the 
pretty woman dressed in white with a green 
scarf would have suddenly become smart? 

am afraid it’s individuality against 
clothes. A woman’s carriage is half the battle 
won. Some women are hopeless, but some 
are intelligent and especially observant; 
they have latent talents in the right direction. 
They are the ones who eventually acquire 
the art of dressing. 

It will interest me intensely, as a study, to 
watch what can be done with a young, good- 
looking, and wealthy woman like yourself, 
who also happens to be intelligent. 

I'll, of course, try and help you when you 
come over, for you must be turned out 
perfectly, at least while over here. My 
principal object shall be the training of your 
eye, to teach it how to see true. You'll be 
expected to pass examinations every day, to 
answer all my questions. After six months 
training you will have acquired some of the 
fundamentals, though even then, on your 
return to America, I expect you to gradually 
relapse to your old standards. This seems 
inevitable at first. You'll have to come over 
many times before you become immune 
against the adverse influences surrounding 
you at home. If you eventually, however, 
after a year in America, remain a real “ Paris- 
ienne” in appearance and I can meet you on 
the incoming boat train at St. Lazare even 
in last year’s hat—well, I shall bow to you, 
very low, and say, “Lady, you have won.” 

Let’s start the experiment! 

Ever yours, 
GAYNE. 


My dearest Alice: 
i> SPITE of my telling you not to buy 

clothes in New York this spring, I have now 
changed my mind. Please bring over a few 
sports costumes. I find you'll be arriving 
just about Whitsuntide, a three-day holiday 
in France. Every shop will be closed. My 
suggestion is, therefore, Deauville for these 
dull days—the hotels and the casino opening 
up specially for the occasion. How does this 
strike you? 

(Concluded on page 138) 
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Le Jane TALc 





Le fade Talc 





is the softest, most delicate, most feminine of all talcum 


powders. First importation just received from France. Of course, the 
refreshing, appealing fragrance of Le fade, the precious perfume. 


The green and gold container— 
a gorgeous piece of color—is an 
innovation in powder boxes. 
Slightly curved, it just fits the 

hand, while the new patent sift- 

ing top prevents evaporation of 
the fragrance or spilling of the 


powder. For sale at best dealers 
everywhere. 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARFUMEURS-—-PARIS 
709 SIXTH AVENUE, Bryant Park 
NEW YORK 


Have You a Copy of 


“Fashions in Fragrance” 
our colorful little booklet, de- 
scribing Le Jade, Fleurs d’Amour 
and many other of our favorite 
Parisian toilette specialties? Com- 
plimentary on request. 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT 
You may now buy the Smartest 


French Perfume — 


The? Seductive? Dans La Nuit 


BY WORTH 
Rue de La Paix, Paris 


In these? Smarto Shops 


Franklin Simon & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
L. S. Ayres Indianapolis, Ind. 
Adler's Kansas City, Kansas 
J. P. Allen & Co. Macon, Ga. 
Gus Blass Co. Little Rock, Ark. 
D. H. Brigham Co, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Block & Kuhl Co. Peoria, Ill. 
Bullock’s Los Angeles, Calif. 
City of Paris Dry Goods Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
The Dayton Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Maxde Jong’s Evansville, Ind. 
The Ellsworth Store 
South Bend, Ind. 
Eisele’s Arlington Drug Store 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
The Famous Barr Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Field’ s Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Friedman-Springs Dry Goods Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Augusta Friedman Inc. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
B. FormanCo, Rochester, N.Y. 
Gladding Dry Goods Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
C. J. Gayfer & Co. Mobile, Ala. 
Harris HahloCo. Houston,’Texas 
Himelhoch Brothers 
Detroit, Mich. 
Joseph Horne Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
House of Arther Morris 
Norfolk, Va. 
Miss Jackson’s Shop 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Jacobs’ Pharmacy Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


Harry Katz, Inc. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Kaufman & Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Kerrison D. G. Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
The Lawton Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Levy-Wolf Dry Goods Co. 
Springfield, Mo. 
The Lindner Co’y 
Cleveland, Ohio 
F. & R. Lazarus 
Columbus, Ohio 
Lowenstein’s Memphis, Tenn. 
Mannheimer Bros. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Merriam Drug Store 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Neiman & Marcus H 


Dallas, Texas § 
The Neusteter Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
W. M. Norvell Co. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
The A. Polsky Co. Akron, Ohio 
Rike-Kumler Co. Dayton, Ohio 
Mary Sachs _—_ Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Sage-Allen Co. Hartford, Conn. 
Schwartz Bros. Johnstown, Pa. 
Schwartz Bros. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Stern & Mann Canton, Ohio 
R. H. Stearns Boston, Mass. 
Stecker’s Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Thalhimer Bros. Richmond, Va. 
Vanity, Inc. Louisville, Ky. 
Weldon’s Fort Worth, Texas 
The White House 


El Paso, Texas « 
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If the dealer in your city has ‘not been appointed, write to 


Franklin Simon & Co, 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


Sole Representative in America 


For W orth — Dans La Nuit Perfumes 
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won't be able to tell the difference. He will 
be perfect, save in the smallest, essential thing. 
And the public will find him out and turn 
on him and rend him and forget all about him. 
And his name will be mud.” 

‘You are speaking in riddles,’ Enid said. 
“In New York to-day there are men, great 
men, famous men, who would die for Bel 
Tavis. And in London and Paris, for that 
matter.” 

“‘T am telling you what I think.” 

“But Gregory is only a peasant.” 

Enid had to turn away and lend the wistful 
loveliness of her face to the manufacturer’s 
predatory, prominent eyes. She surrendered 
herself with a little, involuntary shudder, an 
upward curl of the lips, the tremulous be- 
ginnings of: “Do you think?” But her mind 
was elsewhere. She was thinking of Bel 
Tavis, whom she had known for twenty years, 
since that time, now almost unbelievable, 
when Bel Tavis was ten years old. 

Most women consider that to be born 
beautiful is in itself sufficient. All the 
rest follows. But Bel Tavis was issued into 
the enjoyment of wealth and position. She 
could open any door she chose. Whereupon, 
having access to all the exclusive pleasures, 
she chose to be intelligent. Her intelligence 
was like a devilish sharp rapier in a frivolous 
scabbard. She used it skilfully to hurt people 
who failed to meet her standards, and to 
cut her own way through to success. She 
used it without pity but with a sort of cavalier 
grace and expediency, so that her victims for- 
gave their wounds out of admiration for her 
skill. 

She was quite tall, slim, and _ broad- 
shouldered, and wore her shining black hair 
like a coronet. Her nose was patrician, which 
means that it had flaring nostrils, and her 
eyes, beneath brows like wings, were round 
and black and brilliant. 


O-NIGHT, at Enid’s dinner party, she 

wore a medieval dress of her own design- 
ing, a slip of wine-colored velvet girdled with 
jewels. Her face was white; she had carmined 
the-precise outline of her lips, and the tips of 
her long, sensitive fingers were tinted and 
polished. Her smile was both sensuous and 
sarcastic; she was a woman who laughed at 
love and yet was its slave, for men were al- 
ways in love with her, always importuning 
her, forever making fools of themselves. 

It is absurd to begin a story about interest- 
ing and unusual people at a dinner table, 
for then they all have to be moved into 
another room, the scene set again and the 
actors reassembled. But this drama, or the 
last act of it, began and ended at the table, 
so that all you have to remember is the long, 
narrow room, the ceiling in shadow, the 
guests immersed in candle light and two 
servants moving softly up and down behind 
the chairs. And we are already at the dessert. 
It happened while coffee in small black cups 
was served, according to Enid’s custom, at 
the table. She did not approve of carrying 
dinner, any part of it, into the drawing-room, 
which was staged for intimate conversation, 
melting attitudes, and situations. 

The manufacturer was still engaged with 
the Romanello when he brought Enid’s 
attention back to himself by saying: ‘“‘ Gregory 
isn’t such a bad sort. I expected an impossible 
poser with a bracelet.” 

“Business men are always suspicious of 
artists,” Enid said. ‘“ And artists are always 
suspicious of business men.” 

“But bracelets—”’ 

Enid laughed. When she laughed, you 
heard nothing. There was a flash of teeth, a 
ripple of white shoulders, and before you 
knew what had happened, she was wistful 
and misty again, puzzled by that entrancing 
thing, life. 

“Ts it true that Gregory is an Armenian?” 
the manufacturer demanded, with a malicious 
expression. 

Enid murmured: “T think so.”” What was 
the use of trying to explain Ugo Gregory to a 
manufacturer of automobiles? Enid knew 
all about Gregory from Bel Tavis. And 
Enid knew more than Bel Tavis had ever told 
her, because she could see around and behind 
to the Gregory that Bel Tavis had never 
discovered. Gregory was a Sardinian— 
perhaps. He came from a little town called 
Gregorio, which isn’t on any map; a little 
town built against the island in a haphazard 
way through the centuries; a landslide of white 
houses and arches and towers and red roofs. 
Left on the steps of the parish church when 
he was ten days old, Ugo Gregorio was named 
after the patron saint of the town. It may 
have been that the person who abandoned 
him, mother, father, or thief, ran away from 
the responsibility of raising him. For he 
was born old. He was born knowing things 
that most of us take a lifetime to find out and 
then learn imperfectly. And yet it was quite 
certain, even then, that he would never want 
to wear bracelets. He had an impish humor, 
a sense of equality with saints, martyrs, 
heroes, and mayors. He gave no thought 
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to his talents, but knew that some day he 
would be spoken of around the world. All of 
which amused and pleased him before he was 
ten years old. 

Bel Tavis knew, and had told Enid in her 
sweet acid drawl, that Gregory was given by 
the nuns to a fisherman and his wife. Their 
names, Napoleone and Maria. By them he 
was nourished and beaten, loved and brought 
through adolescence to manhood, when he 
left them. They were his mother and his 
father. Napoleone was afflicted with rheuma- 
tism, was a glutton, and a sensualist, but 
Gregory loved him, loved him the way 
children love a legend. It was Napoleone, 
sitting on the quay over his nets, or lying on his 
back on the reeking deck of his fishing boat, 
who taught Gregory the songs of the people, 
and the core of truth at the heart of life. 

When Gregory left Napoleone and Maria, 
he promised to return for them. And here he 
was, famous, with his pockets full of money 
and a sleek, black car waiting even now in the 
street to take him back to an apartment 
furnished as if for a dauphin. And Bel 
Tavis was sure that he would never go back to 
Sardinia for Napoleone and Maria. Bel 
Tavis had a secret fear of Gregory’s youth. 
She did not like to think about it, since she 
could not follow him all that way. 


UT Enid could feel the warmth of the 
sun on the stones of the old town. She 
could see in her mind’s eye the dark, deep sea, 
and Napoleone’s boat hovering, like a gull, and 
Gregory sitting at the helm while Napoleone 
sang the songs of the people. There was 
something in Gregory’s eyes that is not in the 
eyes of men who are born and reared in city 
streets. And when he sang, it was not the 
music of a salon that you heard, but the free, 
sweet, sad music of lonely men who dream, at 
sea, of the warmth of life. 

““An Armenian, they say,” the manufac. 
turer whispered. ‘I’m not sure that I 
approve of foreigners coming over here and 
hogging the screen. It cheats American 
actors out of a chance. Of course the women 
like these fellows. But an Armenian!” He 
turned and stared at Gregory, who was 
making a basket out of matches. Gregory's 
thin face was flushed. He took making a 
basket out of matches as seriously as he took 
everything. Bel Tavis was watching him, 
too. She was smiling; the look in her eyes 
was hungry, and her upper lip lifted away 
from her teeth. Gregory, absorbed, fitted 
one match over another, quickly, deftly, as 
if he were braiding them. 

“You see!” he cried. And with a fillip, 
the whole structure burst asunder and 
showered on the table. ‘Now, you do it!” 

Bel Tavis shook her head. “I cannot. 
I am not clever with my fingers, Ugo.” 

No, Enid thought, you are not clever with 
your fingers, but you are clever in a more 
dangerous way. Bel Tavis had a passion for 
fame. No small notoriety would satisfy her. 
She craved the blatant popularity which 
passes to-day for immortality, and in many 
clever and artful ways she had tried to get it 
for herself. First, she had gone on the stage, 
and had played ‘‘Hedda”’ at special matinées, 
wearing gowns of surpassing strangeness and 
looking like a beautiful, corrupt drawing by 
Aubrey Beardsley. But the audiences who 
were paid to come and see her did not like her, 
being modern audiences wise to the ways of 
the theater. Bel Tavis had no sense of humor, 
so that she could not see that she looked like a 
wet codfish, as well as an animated drawing 
by Aubrey Beardsley, and that nothing is 
more horrible than an actress who has 
neglected to learn how to act. 


THE. next thing she did was to marry 4 

genius, a young portrait painter appro- 
priately and romantically named Michael, 
who, everybody said, was the next Sargent. 
Bel Tavis was not quite clever enough to 
realize that in art there are no nexts. Either 
you are Sargent and can paint Madame X., or 
you are Zuloaga and can paint your Uncle 
Daniel. 

Bel Tavis married Michael and set about 
making him the most famous painter in the 
world, so that she could be painted by him and 
immortalized in the manner of Uncle Daniel. 
She set Michael up in a Chelsea studio, & 
marvelous, dark place designed by herself, 
cathedral crypt pierced by shafts of wine- 
colored light, faintly musty and very old. 
And here poor Michael tried to paint. He 
painted Bel Tavis in the manner of Sargent, 
in the manner of Botticelli, in the manner of 
Zorn, in the manner of Holbein, but with 
panic in his heart, because the real Michael 
became fainter and fainter so that after 4 
while he forgot entirely what he had intended 
to be. Then he took to drink and to abusing 
Bel Tavis, who had given him too much. 
In the end, he ran away with some one In- 
ferior, a girl who was downright plain, and 
they began all over again in the slums 0 
Venice, and were quite happy. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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whose pigmentation calls for lips 
of carmine, or the Northern type 
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the exact tint to complement 
your complexion! You may se- 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


WATERS UNDER THE BRIDGE 
Mildred Cram’s Story 


(Continued from page 134) 


Bel Tavis came back to New York, free, 
and married a pianist, a Swede, who was 
almost as eccentric as de Pachmann, but not 
as talented. Bel Tavis was fooled. She 
believed that, together, they could conquer 
the world, and she saw herself, another 
Cosima Wagner, ruling another Bayreuth. 
But her Swede was only a human reproducing 
piano. He had technique but no soul. He 
was as devoid of soul as a sardine or a cut- 
worm. The great audiences that at first 
assembled to hear him tear off the Liszt 
rhapsodies, dwindled to forty rows of paper, 
simply because he cheated them out of an 
emotion. Bel Tavis quarreled with him, 
insulted him, left him, and began again her 
restless search for the crown of laurels. 


HE critic, Heyward, broke in upon Enid’s 

flash of recollection. “If Bel Tavis had 
had the luck to live in Rome, say two thou- 
sand years ago,” he remarked, “‘she would 
have ridden in Cesar’s litter through the 
streets, reclining on a leopard skin and sneer- 
ing at the plebes. But as it is—” 

“She may marry Ugo Gregory.” 

“And destroy him. It would be a pity.” 

“Ah! Then you think he is worth saving?” 

“Wait.” 

“Wait for what?” 

““T have seen too many artists ruined by a 
bank account.” 

The servants brought coffee in little black 
cups set upon saucers of traced silver. 
dish of candied sweets went from hand to 
hand. Cigarets were lighted. Ugo Gregory 
smoked with a sort of madness, a drunkenness, 
pouring the smoke through his nostrils, 
opening his mouth wide and exhaling clouds. 
Bel Tavis used an onyx holder from which, 
suspended by a gold chain, the figure of a 
hanged felon swung in miniature agony. 
The preacher stared at this emblem, torn 
between pity and dread. It was probably 
good for him. An easy spirituality is no 
spirituality at all. 

“Tt goes like this,” Ugo Gregory said. 
Suddenly throwing back his head, he sang, 
in a surprising baritone voice, a little song 
that no one could understand because it was 
in the Sardinian dialect. However, it was not 
necessary to understand. It was, evidently, a 
song about a music-master and a pretty pupil, 
and the interruptions coincident with learn- 
ing how to play on the piano. Not a proper 
song; a very improper song. But even the 
manufacturer laughed and the preacher 
looked earnest. It was quite all he could do. 
The chorus girl said: “‘Oh, sing us another, 
Mr. Gregory!” 

“What I want to know,”’ Heyward whisper- 
ed, ‘“‘is how he happened to get where he 


1s? 


O ENID told him. Leaning sideways, 

with her eyes cast down, she explained 
how Gregory had made up his mind to leave 
the little town in Sardinia and realize his 
destiny. He told Napoleone and Napoleone 
said: ‘Go. And God go with you.” He told 
Maria, and she wept and kissed him, holding 
him so fast against her monstrous bosom he 
could scarcely breathe. But when he told 
the girl who loved him, the girl whose name 
was Teresa, the blonde girl, she simply looked 
at him, and her lips trembled and she turned 
away. 

“So there was a girl,” Heyward murmured, 
stirring his coffee. 

“Yes,” Enid said, “there was, a different 
sort of girl; a girl with the gentle strength that 
you sometimes find in simple women; a girl 
with the slow, firm gestures of unconscious 
grace and health: a girl as sweet, as deep, as 
calm as the soil; from her, beauty would 
spring. Gregory sat with her on the church 
wall, his arm around her, his hand pressed 
against her side under her breast, so that 
he could hear the beating of her heart. They 
looked out over the sea. ‘I'll come back for 
you,’ Gregory promised. He loved her the 
way he loved Sardinia, unquestioningly, 
quietly. Her hair was a cascade of smooth, 
rippling gold. ‘I will come back for you and 
Napoleone and Maria.’” 

Heyward, the critic, fetched a great sigh. 
“Oh, God,” he said, ““many waters have 
passed under the bridge since then!” 

And munching a candied cherry, he de- 
manded: ‘“‘But how did he make the jump 
from Sardinia to Broadway, from Teresa to 
Bel Tavis?” 

Enid reminded him, briefly, that Gregory 
was not like other people. He had never 
given thought to failure. Born full-fledged, 
he was spared the first thirty years of dis- 
cipline. He beat his way to Naples and saw 
there all the things he had already imagined, 
and a few things beside, while he sang for 
pennies beneath hotel windows. Nothing 
surprised him and, being humorous, he was 
incorruptible. “It is impossible to debase a 
veritable wit,’’ Enid said, in her wise way, 
‘‘but nothing is easier than leading a senti- 
mentalist or an egoist to sin.’””, Women found 
Gregory out because he was the handsomest 


rag-taggle in Naples and because he was so 
sweetly contemptuous. 

Before long, he was in the theater, and 
went all the way to Paris with Grasso’s 
company of Sicilian players. And in Paris 
he danced. Which was enough, Enid ex- 
plained, to turn his head, for Paris lost hers. 
He had the manner. 

“What is the manner?” the critic begged to 
know. 

Enid seemed to glance inward. She shook 
her head. ‘‘There are no words for it. And 
no rules for it. But Gregory had it, even 
then.” 

He danced into a French motion-picture 
and emerged from it a tragic comedian. The 
first thing he knew he was in New York, sitting 
at ease in the office of a film magnate, dis- 
cussing the terms of his contract. He wore a 
neat double-breasted blue serge suit, and 
carried a cane. His hair was brushed so close 
to his head that it was like a black satin cap. 
The director of the company, who was 
accustomed to dealing with spoiled tango- 
boys and pouting classical dancers turned 
robust, shoved the contract across the top 
of his desk and invited the wild Sardinian to 
sign. But Gregory shook his head. In very 
bad English, he made it known that if he was 
worth anything at all, he was worth a good 
deal more than this. He smiled, and the 
director’s secretary clutched at her heart. 
He laughed, and the great outer office full of 
typists, readers, and editors quivered in 
sympathy. 

“This, Bel Tavis told me in confidence,” 
Enid added softly, ‘that when Gregory came 
out of the director’s office, with his contract 
signed and approved, he went at once to an 
Italian restaurant down-town and ate enough 
spaghetti to have sickened a ditch-digger 
And what is more, he called in all the taxi 
drivers, the loafers, every one in the muddy 
street outside, and gave them spaghetti, too! 
It was an orgy of spaghetti! When Bel Tavis 
speaks of it,’’ Enid said, “her brows draw 
together and there is a little red light in her 
eyes.” 


NID’S head drooped lower. Her voice 
came indistinct and wondering to the 
critic. “‘Now, if it should happen to be,” 
she said, ‘that Maria is an excellent cook. ... 
Or that Teresa comprehends spaghetti. . . .” 

“Pear Met Tavs. .. .” 

“Aue yet. . . ."" 

“We are cursed with imagination,” Hey- 
ward interrupted, intercepting the sweets 
as they passed down the cable. ‘We speak 
of simplicity and behold Gregory, trium- 
phant, complex, famous, graduated from the 
screen to the stage—the Hamlet of day after 
to-morrow! Member of the Players, the 
Garrick. Modeled by Manship, Davidson, 
Mestrovic. Painted by John, Bellows, and 
who not. Analyzed by Dreiser, Nathan, 
Cabell, Hergesheimer, and Van Vechten 
The melody played by the flutists of the 
Algonquin. The log rolled from hand to hand 
along the Rialto. The man who cannot fail.” 

The critic seemed for a moment to be 
contemplating something very bitter. 

“And across the sea, Napoleone, Maria, 
and Teresa, waiting! Can you not see, my 
dear Enid, that they will wait in vain? What 
a beautiful story ... how sad... how 
very sad and beautiful . . . and usual.” 

But Enid was thinking of Bel Tavis. How 
Bel Tavis had come to her that afternoon, 
dressed in brown velvet and carrying sable 
skins carelessly in her hand. How Bel Tavis, 
white and taut had cried aloud in her heart. 
She loved Gregory. For the first time she 
wanted to serve another, to make Gregory 
worthy of his laurels. But deeper than that, 
she wanted to warm herself in his radiance, 
live by his living. She was all mind and no 
art. He was all art and no mind. She was 
consciousness. He was instinct. 

“*T will make him great.” Se 

And she had paced up and down Enid’s 
drawing-room, the sable skins dragging on the 
floor. She wore a sort of helmet made of 
gilt braid, a Briinhilde’s head-dress. She was, 
Enid thought, like a prima donna, only that 
she could not sing. Watching her, Enid was 
sorrier for her than she had ever been for any 
woman. To be so hungry! , 

“Enid,” Bel Tavis cried, “Gregory likes 
garlic! He wears suéde-topped shoes! I 
could change all that! Indeed, I could 
chanze all that. And make him into a man 0 
elegance and worldly attainments.” oss 

“But would he be an artist?” Enid 
demanded in her gentlest voice. “‘ Would he 
be a simple child with a very deep wisdom: 

Bel Tavis turned upon her furiously, then. 
“T tell you, I love him!” she cried. 

“Loving a man is not always the best 
thing for him,” Enid reminded her, even more 
softly and gently. “Leaving their souls alone 
is all we women can do for men. And that, 
dare say, Teresa would know very well how 
to do.” ms oe 

“Teresa! Teresa! I am tired of Teresa: 

(Concluded on page 138) 
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smartest beauty salon. 


Fundamentally different from 
massage, Face Molding neither 
stretches nor pulls the skin but 
works directly on the underlying 
muscles. It lifts and strengthens 
them, effaces lines and wrinkles, 
freshens the skin, makes the face 
and neck vital and young. Applied 
for a few minutes a day in your 
own homewith the Primrose House 
Preparations, Face Molding will 


achieve results you never dreamed 


could be possible. 
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J p> allure of youth, the 
charm of maturity, are 
brought out by Face Molding, 
the scientific method of restor- 
ing and retaining youthful con- 
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Ask at leading department stores 
and smart shops about this won- 
derful treatment and the Primrose 
House beauty preparations—creams, 
lotions, powders and rouges—the 
finest 3 their kind to be had any- 
where in the world. 


Primrose House Cerise Rouge—The 
newest shade in compact rouge. In triple 
gold plated, thin case with mirror and 
puff. $1. 

Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream — Leaves 
the skin remarkably clean with the fra- 
grance of fresh rose petals. In large 
collapsible tubes. $2.00. 

Foundation Cream—A base for powder 
light as the touch of a butterfly’s wing. 
$1.50 and $2.50. 

Rose Petal Rouge—A delightful liquid 
rouge that remains until removed with 
cream. $1.25. 


At stores or mailed direct on receipt 
ef price. 


“Here Dwells Youth”, a free book that will help you 
to be more beautiful. Describes the latest and best ways 
to care for the skin, hands and hair. Send for it. 


vimrose House’. 
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A visit to Primrose 
House, if you hap- 
pen to be in New 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY = 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG 


AN LADY 


Baron de Meyer’s Article 


(Concluded from page 132) 


Don’t, whatever you do, bring elaborate 
clothes, such as are sold as sports costumes in 
America! They have that “complicated 
look” which immediately stamps them as 
“special models.”” Such clothes won’t suit 
the purpose. Only quite recently Madame de 
Janzé and myself discussed this subject at 
great length. This young Englishwoman 
married to a Frenchman now presides over the 


| destinies of Patou’s new sports department. 
| She told me she found working “great fun.” 





Her experience of English country life stands 
her in good stead, and she combines the 
knowledge of the loose sort of English country 
attire with true Parisian chic. Patou was 
clever in securing her. 

Try to get some good serviceable tweed 
skirts, in homespun or flannel if you prefer, 
plaited all around or apronwise only in front, 
leaving the back quite plain. Skirts are worn 
excessively short this season, and with jumpers 


| of the same material very tight fitting over 
| the hips. 


Such a costume is indispensable 
for motoring purposes. For fine cool days, 
the same kind of suit, but made of a loosely 
woven cream-colored homespun, is very smart. 

Order a long coat of this same cream-colored 
material and use with it natural undyed seal- 
skin for collars and cuffs. This old-fashioned 
looking fur, which looks like plush, is the 
shade of écaille blonde. It is wonderfully 
smart combined with these, at present, very 
fashionable cream homespuns. 

If you can’t find this new sealskin in New 
York, have a narrow roll collar made of 
red skunk, the color of red fox. This pelt has 
patches of white hairs among the red, and is 
also new and attractive looking. Have a 
plaited skirt of brown crépe made to be worn 
with a jumper of cream crépe, edged with 
bands of brown, but be careful the cream 
crépe matches your cream homespun coat, 
and the brown skirt your undyed sealskin 
collar. With this ensemble wear white 
leather oxfords, strapped and stitched in tan 
leather, and of course your usual flesh-colored 
hose. Your scarf should either be self-color, 
deep Nattier blue perhaps, which looks well 
with all this cream and brown, or a bright 
cerise. Vionnet still uses the old-fashioned 
printed handkerchiefs in tones harmonizing 
with coat, gown, and hat. 

Scarfs this season are worn this way: 
hold up the square by one of the points, place 
the scarf around your neck, the right point 
reaching below your waist, leaving the other 
end quite short. Pass the short end under the 
long one, close at the neck, bring back the 
point, forming a loop, and pin or button it on 
the left, to the tight neck part, finally unfold 
the entire square, draped over the shoulder. 

To be quite up to date, have another 
identical square of material tucked loosely in 
your pocket, the end hanging down low on 
your skirt. 

As to hats, just bring one or two for the 
Deauville motor trip. A cream-colored felt, 
the shade of your coat, a similar brown one, 


WATERS UNDE 


Mildred C 
(Concluded 


And suddenly Bel Tavis went up to a mirror 
and stared at herself, that gorgeous, winged 
self with the face of one who is hungry. It 
was as if she saw at her side, reflected in the 
mirror, one who had made a friend of sorrow 
and postponement and was on intimate 
terms with reality. Across Bel Tavis there fell 
a shaft of dim, red light. But the other figure 
was in the light of the sun. Gregory’s Teresa 
was in the light of the sun. Bel Tavis put her 
hand up to her face. ‘Why doesn’t he love 
me, Enid?” 

‘Perhaps he does.”’ 

‘“*T will make him.” 

Heyward, the critic, drained the last drop 
out of the little black cup and asked for more 
coffee. 

“T am a man,” he explained. 
full cup, or none.’ 

The chorus-girl giggled; the preacher said: 
“There!” but Bel Tavis continued to smile 
at Ugo Gregory as if they were alone in the 
room. 

‘You shall have your coffee,” Enid said, 
sparring for time. She wanted to see the 
curtain fall on the last act, or rise on the 


“T want a 


| epilogue. 


She could feel her heart beating very loud. 

“Ugo,” she said, distinctly for her, “‘ Ugo, 
when are you going to send for Maria, 
Napoleone, and Teresa?” 

He turned his black, shining eyes toward 
her. 


matching the fur, and maybe one in a pail. 
lasson of multi-colored browns, forming the 
shade of the undyed sealskin. The latter 
hat is a Reboux model, by now most likely 
on every New York head, so you may have no 
difficulty in finding it. As to shape, have the 
hat well fitted to your head and have jt 
becoming, with just a grosgrain ribbon jf it 
has to be. I can’t possibly, by letter, give yoy 
indications as to exact shape, it varies too little 
nowadays. Have the crown pretty high, as 
it’s easily crushed, indented, if too much so, 

You might get one of the new soft hats 
made entirely of grosgrain, another Reboux 
novelty, the border being fringed. These 
hats are very comfortable for traveling 

You'll also have to bring some evening 
gowns for the first few nights in Paris and 
for our little trip to Deauville. 

The clothes I shall have ordered, anticipat- 
ing your arrival, will be ready to be fitted 
the day you get to Paris, but you must not 
expect anything to be completed before a 
week or ten days afterward. I am afraid, 
after the New York season’s rush, your even- 
ing gowns will hardly be worth while bringing 
over, so my suggestion is for you to have three 
or four new ones made before you sail. 

I should have a white chiffon gown, possibly 
with pearl embroideries and just a little silver, 
See to it there are floating panels at the back, 
for chiffon gowns have to flutter to be attrac- 
tive. Another gown might be of very thin 
black Chantilly lace with flounces on the 
skirt, the fulness naturally all to the front. 
If you find black lace too severe, have it made 
over a foundation of pink satin ‘“ fulgurante.” 
Black and pink is always successful. 

Why not order a bright red Georgette gown, 
the tunic weighed down by wide red bead 
fringes? With it you should wear a small be- 
fringed three-cornered scarf, tied loosely over 
one shoulder. Brilliant pea green is also a 
shade much worn at present; it looks particu- 
larly well with bands of chinchilla on the skirt, 
if the gown is of crépe Georgette. 

Bring an ermine cape to wear with the 
white gown and a pink evening coat with 
bands of fur and don’t omit to bring a red 
wrap, should you decide to have a red dress 
made. Whatever you do, don’t think you can 
make one evening coat do for several gowns, 
even if you mean to order an entirely new 
set of clothes in Paris. I won’t have you 
provincial looking, even during that first 
week in Deauville. 

I hope your trip over will be pleasant. You 
are wise to come by the Paris—you couldn't 
be more comfortable on any other boat. 
Anyway, the landing at Havre instead of 
Cherbourg, the getting off on a pier instead of 
by tender, and the short three-hour trip to 
Paris are in themselves advantages worth 
considering. 

Shall cable to tell you where I’ve booked 
rooms; as usual everything is already full up. 

All love to you, 
GAYNE. 


R THE BRIDGE 


Story 


ram’s 


from page 136) 


“T have sent,” he said, “already.” 

They all looked at him, and there was 3 
silence. Only Bel Tavis closed her eyes. 
She leaned back in her chair, clutching the 
edge of the table with her polished fingers 
Her face was white and very still, as if she 
were listening to the tolling of a bell. 

“And what then? What then, Ugo? 

“T will be married.” 

“Oh, your career. . 
twittered. ’ 

He looked at her, and the corners of his 
mouth twitched. 

“Then, I will play Hamlet. That will be 
all. Enough. When I have played Hamlet, 
I will go back to Sardinia, and live in the 
house under the arches where I have always 
wanted to live. The sea comes up against the 
wall, and there are steps leading down to the 
water. On sunny days, I will mend nets, and 
sing. On gray days, I will fish. At night, 
when the candle is lighted in the shrine above 
the door, I will love Teresa. Since there 15 
nothing difficult I can not do, I prefer to do 
the most difficult thing of all—to live and 
die like other men.” . 

Suddenly Bel Tavis opened her eyes. You 
saw a flash of teeth, and she had smiled. 
She was like death, smiling. She said nothing, 
only lifted her white shoulders. : 

And Enid, rising, said: ‘Shall we go into 
the other room? I will send for champagn® 
and we will drink to Gregory's Teresa. 


.” the chorus girl 
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A dashing, new 
inlaid and high- 
cut O-G Slipper 


for Spring 
GREY KID COPPER DOE’SKIN 
WHITE KID BLACK SATIN 
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The Smartway long Bandeau on the fig- 
ure at the right gives the straight Dust- 
line and flat back effect so stressed this 
season. The DeBevoise Girdle at the left 
ives slim, graceful lines to the_hips, 
ower diaphragm and thighs. Elastic 
inserts permit perfect fit in any position. 


Paris sponsors the Feminine‘Mode- 


De Bevoise gives the 


Approved Silhouette 


Tre mode moves slowly...surely...toward a new and more 
feminine beauty. Simplicity shows no signs of waning, but 
it has lost every trace of cold severity. It is a simplicity 
which is soft, subtle, full of imagination. 

As the French would say, the mode of the moment requires 
quelque chose nouvelle in foundation garments. For the ideal 
silhouette must be slender and straight in repose, yet sway 
with carefree grace and lissomeness when in movement. 

The House of DeBevoise, always closely in touch with 
the Grand Couturiers of Paris, have anticipated fashion’s 
trend and designed special =— to mould your figure 
effectively into slim, jeune fi le lines, at the same time per- 
mitting perfect ease and freedom of motion. 


The Latest Importations 

Whichever way one turns, there are indications galore of the 
changing mode. There is the circular flare that has crept into 
the > of so many smart models recently. There is the 
chic bit of fulness at the side...Milady seems to be blown 
forward ona breeze. At the House of Jenny one sees clinging 
spiral flounces which wind about the figure. Chez Patou there 
are curious limply falling draperies—and piquant little 
flounces whisked up jauntily at one side. 

No matter what your individual figure requirements, there 
is a DeBevoise creation—brassiere, bandeau, corsette,* gir- 
dle or reducing garment of Secretex*—to give you without 
constraint or unwelcome pressure the graceful, flowing lines 
and slim silhouette that Paris sponsors. ! 


DeBevoise foundation garments comprise 
dozens of timely models in all the fashion- 
able fabrics. Every woman is assured of find- 
ing the exact garment for every occasion— 
from the simplest to the most formal. At the 
best shops you will find DeBevoise garments 
identified with a tiny label. The poise and 
assurance DeBevoise gives to clothes are 
priceless, yet prices are most moderate. 

* Registered trade marks 


Cuas. R. DEBEvoisE Co., Newark, N.J. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
London: 60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., E.C.2 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
FATE KEEPS ON HAPPENING 


Anita Loos’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 77) 


I am really glad that Mr. Eisman did not 
come to London as all the English ladys would 
ask him to tea and he would have a whole 
ship load of shell flowers and dogs and anteek 
pictures that do nobody any gooa. 

So last night Piggie and I and Dorothy and 
the dancer who is called Gerald went to the 
Cafe de Paris because Gerald had nothing to 
do because he is out of a job. So I told Dor- 
othy that no good can come of going with any 
gentleman who is out of a job but Dorothy 
is always getting to really like somebody and 
she will never learn how to act. 

So we met quite a few English people. 
They make such a fuss in London over nothing 
at all. I mean they made such a fuss over a 
gentleman called Mr. Arlan who all he did 
was to make somebody a green hat. I mean 
I have a gentleman milliner in New York who 
has made me quite a lot of quite cute hats, 
but they did not make him famous. So we 
met Major Falcon at a cafe called the 50-50 
where everybody goes at last and so he is 
going to take Dorothy and I to a dance at 
a lady’s house to-nivht to meet the Prince 
of Wales. 

So now I must get ready to see Piggie be- 
cause he and I seem to be gettinz to be quite 
good friends even if he has not sent me any 
flowers yet. 


A pril Io? 
S° LAST night we really met the Prince of 
Wales. I mean Major Falcon called for 
Dorothy and I at eleven and took us to a 
ladys house where the lady was having a 
party. The Prince of Wales is really wonder- 
ful. I mean even if he was not a prince he would 
really be wonderful. Because even if he was 
not a prince he would really be able to make 
his living playing the ukelele if he had a little 
more practice. So the lady came up to me and 
told me that the Prince of Wales would like 
to meet me so she gave us an introduction to 
one another and I was very very thrilled. So 
he asked me fora dance. So I decided I would 
write down every word he said to me in my 
diary so I would always have it and I could 
always go back and always read it over and 
over when I am really old. So then we started 
to dance so then I asked him if he was able to 
keep on his horse lately and he said he was. 
So then he asked Dorothy for a dance and I 
mean Dorothy will really never learn how to 
act in front of a prince. Because she handed 
me her fan and she said Hold this while I 
slip a new page into Enzlish histry right in 
front of the Prince of Wales. I mean I was 
very very worried while Dorothy was dancing 
with the Prince of Wales because she talked 
to the Prince of Wales all the time and when 
she got through the Prince of Wales wrote 
some of the slang words she is always saying 
on his cuff so if he tells the Queen some day 
to be a good Elk or some other slang word 
Dorothy is always saying the Queen will 
really blame me for brining such a girl into 
English society. So when Dorothy came back 
we had quite a quarrel because Dorothy said 
since I met the Prince of Wales I was really 
becoming to English. But really I mean to 
say I often remember papa back in Arkansas 
and he often used to say that his grandpa 
came from a place in England called Australia. 
so really I mean to say it is no wonder that 
the English seems to come out of me sometimes. 
Because if a girl seems to have an English 
accent I really think it is quite jolly. 


April 2oth: 
O YESTERDAY afternoon I really thought 
I ought to begin to educate Piggie how to 
act with a girl like American gentlemen act 
with a girl. So I asked him to come up to have 
tea in our sitting room in the hotel because 
I had quite a headache. I mean I really look 
quite cute in my pink negligay. SoI sent out a 
bell hop friend of Dorothy and I who is quite 
a nice boy who is called Harry and who we 
talk to quite a lot. So I gave Harry ten 
pounds of English money and I told him to 
go to the most expensive florist who sells the 
most expensive flowers and to buy some very 
very expensive orchids for 10 pounds and to 
bring them to our sitting room at fifteen 
minutes past five and to not say a word but to 
say they were for me. So Piggic came to tea 
so we were having tea when Harry came in 
and he did not say a word but he gave me a 
quite large box and he said it was for me so 
I opened the box and sure enough they were a 
dozen very very beautiful orchids. So I 
looked to see a card but of course there was no 
card so I really grabbed Piggie and I really 
said I would have to give him quite a large 
hug because it must have been him. But he 
said it was not him but I said it must be him 
because I said to him that there was only one 
gentleman in London who was so sweet and 
generous and had such a big heart to send a 
girl one dozen orchids every day like him. 
So he still said it was not him. But I said 
I knew it was him because there was not a 
gentleman in London so really marvelous and 
so wonderful and such a marvelous gentleman 
to send a girl one dozen orchids every day as 


him. So I really apologized for giving him 
such a large hug but I told him I was always 
so full of impulses that when I knew he was 
going to send me one dozen orchids every day 
I became so impulsive I could not help it! 
So then Dorothy and Gerald came in so J 
told them all about what a wonderful gentle- 
man Piggie turned out to be and I told them 
when a gentleman sent a girl one dozen or- 
chids every day he really reminded me of a 
prince. So Piggie blushed quite a lot and he 
was really very very pleased. So he did not 
say any more that it was not him. So then I 
started to make a fuss over him. So Dorothy 
and Gerald turned on the phonograph which I 
always travel with and they started to dance, 
So then I told him he would have to look out 
because he was really so good looking that 
when he sent them every day he was so good 
looking and I was so full of impulses that he 
would better look out or I might even lose 
my mind and give him a kiss. So Piggie 
really felt very very good because he really 
felt very very pleased to be such a good look- 
ing gentleman. So he could not help blushing 
all the time and he could not help grinning al] 
the time from one ear to another. So he 
asked us all to dinner so he had to go to 
change his suit of clothes so Gerald did to, 
so Dorothy and I did to. So Dorothy and I 
had quite a little quarrel because she asked me 
which one of the Jesse James brothers was 
my father. But I told her I was not so unre- 
fined that I would waste my time with any 
gentleman who was only a ballroom dancer 
when he had a job. So Dorothy said Gerald 
and she were really crazy about each other 
and Gerald was a gentleman because he 
wrote her a note and it had a crest. SoI 
told her to try and eat it. So then we had to 
get dressed. 

So this morning Harry the boy friend of ours 
who is the bell hop waked me up at ten o'clock 
because he had a box of one dozen orchids 
from Piggie. So by the time Piggie pays fora 
few boxes of one dozen orchids the diamond 
tiara will really seem like quite a bargain to 
him. Because I always think that spending 
money is really only just a habit and if you 
get a gentleman started on buying one dozen 
orchids at a time he really gets very good 
habits. 


A pril 21: 

ELL, yesterday afternoon I took Piggie 

shopping on a street called Bond Street. 
So I took him to a jewelery store because I 
told him I really had to have a silver picture 
frame because I had to have a picture of him 
to go in it because when a girl gets to know 
such a good looking gentleman as him she 
really wants to have a picture of him on her 
dressing table where she can look at it a lot. 
So Piggie became quite intreeged. So we 
looked at all the silver picture frames and I 
told him that I really did not think a silver 
picture frame was good enough for a picture of 
him because I really forgot that they had gold 
picture frames until I saw them. So then we 
looked at all the gold picture frames. So it 
seems that his picture is in his unaform. So 
I said he must be so good looking in his una- 
form that I really did not think even the gold 
picture frames were really good enough so we 
bought the best one we could. So I asked him 
if he could put on the unaform tomorrow be- 
cause I would love to see him in his unaform 
because we could go to tea at Mrs. Weeks. 
So he was really very very pleased because he 
grinned quite a lot so he said that he would. 
So then I said that poor little I would really 
look like nothing at all to be going out with 
him in his unaform. So then we started to 
look at some bracelets but a lady friend of his 
who is quite friendly with his wife who is in 
their country house in the country came in to 
the store so Piggie became quite nervous 
to be caught ina jewelery store where he has 
not been for years and years so we went out. 

So day after tomorrow Gerald says they 
are having a theatrical garden party to sell 
things to people for charity so he asked if 
Dorothy and I would be one of the ones who 
sells things to people for charity. So we said 
we would. 

So now I must phone Mrs. Weeks and I 
must say I will come to tea with Sir Francis 
Beekman and I hope it all comes out all right. 
But I really wish Piggie would not always tell 
so many storys. I mean I do not mind 4 
gentleman when he tells a great many storys 
when they are really new but a gentleman who 
tells a great many storys and they are all the 
same storys is quite enervating. I mean 
London is really so uneducational that all I 
seem to be learning is some of Piggies storys 
and I even want to forget them. So I am 
really becoming jolly well fed up with Lon- 
don. 


April 22nd: 
O YESTERDAY Piggie came in his una 
form but he was really quite upset because 
he had a letter. I mean his wife is coming to 
London because she always comes to London 
(Concluded on page 142) 
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Presents the most luxurious 
Perfumes in the world for 
the gratification of an> 
élite American Clientele. 
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His powders, toilet waters 
and lipsticks 
are also exquisite 


If not at your dealers SERRE 
write direct to FLEURIE 
LIONEL 
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Everybody Knows 
“Transformation’”’ 


Once you had to explain 
the meaning of the word 
“transformation.” 


Now, thanks to the twenty- 
year growth of the Pierre 
reputation for transforma- 
tions of exquisite quality 
and naturalness, they are 
known and worn by smart 
women everywhere. 

Have you adopted a small 
one to disguise your bob? 


“Pines 


28 West 57th Street 
New York 
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olnay’s newest 


masterpiece FERIERETE 


Glacon in the World. 


Other Volnay odewrs are: 
Yapana 
A de 
Ga 


rielle“Dorziat 
Chypre 
Nouveau Gri-Gri 
Ambre de Siam 
In extract, toilette water, talc 
and face powder 
Obtainable only in the better shops 


Volnay, Inc., 
(American Offices) 
565 Fifth Avenue, 
NewYork City 





Youwhoareintrigued by 
the glorious iridescence 
of the oriental pearl will 
be equally fascinated by 
the Perlerette flacon. For 
it emulates an enormous 
pearl—exquisite in a set- 
ting of black velvet. 


And vieing with its rare 
and novel beauty is 
the Perlerette odeur,— 
newest of Volnay’s mas- 
ter creations. It is truly 
entrancing —undefinably 
subtle—unforgettably 
charming. 


PARFUMS de 


PARIS 


FATE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


KEEPS ON HAPPENING 


Anita Loos’s Story 


(Concluded from page 140) 


every year to get her old clothes made over 
as she has a girl who does it very very cheap. 
So she is going to stay with the lady who saw 
us in the jewelery store because it always 
saves money to stay with a friend. So I 
wanted to cheer him up so I told him that I 
did not think the lady saw us and if she did 
see us she really could not believe her eyes to 
see him in a jewelery store. So I did not tell 
him but I really think that Dorothy and I 
had better go to Paris soon. But I really 
made Piggie feel quite good about his una- 
form. So I told him I only felt fit to be with 
him in a diamond tiara. So I told him even 
if his wife was in London we could still be 
friends because I could not help but admiring 
him even if his wife was in London because I 
told him I really thought a thing like that was 
nearly always the result of fate. So then we 
went to tea at Mrs. Weeks. So he arranged 
with Mrs. Weeks to pay her for the diamond 
tiara and I mean she really nearly fell dead 
but she will keep it a secret that Piggie spent 
so much money because no one would believe 
it anyway. So now I have the diamond 
tiara. So I promised Piggie that I would 
always stay in London and we would always 
be friendly, as he calls it sub roses which he 
says means without your wife knowing it. 
So I promised him we would always be friendly 
because he said I am really the only one who 
admires him for what he really is. But I did 
not tell him that there really is a limit to 
almost everything. 


April 25: 
ELL, we were so busy the last days I did 
not have time to write in my diary 
because now we are on a ship that seems to be 
quite a small ship to be sailing to Paris. So 
we will be at Paris this afternoon. Because 
it does not take nearly so long to come to 


Paris as it does to come to London. I mean 
I really think it seems quite unusual to think 
that it takes 6 days to come to London and 
only one day to come to Paris. I mean Dor. 
cthy did not want to come as she is really 
madly in love with Gerald. So Gerald saiq 
that we really ought not to leave London 
without going to see England while we were 
happening to be here. But I told him that 
if England was the same kind of a place that 
London seems to be I really know to much to 
bother with such a place. I mean we had quite 
a little quarrel because he showed up at the 
station with a bangle for Dorothy so I told 
Dorothy she was well rid of such a person, 
So Dorothy had to come because Mr. Fis. 
man is paying her expenses because he wants 
Dorothy to be my chaperone. 

So the last thing was the garden party so 
I sold quite a lot of red baloons. So I sold 
a red baloon to Harry Lauder the famous 
Scotch gentleman who is the famous Scotch 
tenor for 20 pounds. So Dorothy said I did 
not need to buy any ticket to Paris on the 
boat because if I could do that I could walk 
across the chanel. 

So Piggy really does not know that we have 
gone but I sent him a letter and I told him I 
would see him some time again some time. 
So I was really glad to get out of our rooms— 
I mean 50 or 60 orchids really make a girl 
think of a funeral. So I cabled Mr. Eisman 
and I told him we could not really learn 
anything in London because we knew to much 
so if we went to Paris at least we could learn 
French if we really made up our mind to it. 

So I am really very very intreeged as I 
have really heard so much about Paris and I 
really feel that it is much more educational 
than London and I am really very very 
thrilled and I can not hardly wait to see the 
Ritz hotel in Paris. 


A POCKET EDITION OF THE 


NEW MODE 


(Continued from page 05) 

WAIST-LINE 

Still non-existent or low in the majority of cases, the waist-line 
nevertheless shows a tendency toward normal. (Chanel, Patou, Louise- 
boulanger, Premet, Worth, Lelong, Cheruit.) This tendency is mani- 
fested rather in the subtle means these designers devise to direct the 
eye to where the normal waist-line should be than in an actual well- 
defined waist-line. This they do, not by girdles, but by boleros, revers, 
gilets, fitted pockets, and various trimmings; or by tucks, seams, and 
ornamental stitching at the waist-line. Sometimes this embryo waist- 
line exists only in the front and the back is plain. 


COLOR 


@.Color—bright color—is more important than at any time since the 
war. Black is beginning to wane from universal popularity, and 
even the neutral shades break a little to admit bright and pastel colors. 
Especially are these good for sports and semi-sports wear. For the 
street, navy blue is considered newer and smarter than black. Brown 
and beige still lead, especially the pinky beiges. 


PASTEL SHADES are extremely good—pink, blush rose, flesh, 
biscuit pink, “sale rose,” periwinkle, turquoise, Madonna. 


MANY DARKER BLUES are excellent—navy, royal, drapeau, 


cornflower, Nattier. 


MANY SHADES OF PURPLE are new and very good—the 
violet range tending more toward red than blue is especially good for 
evening. Shades of fuchsia and mauve. 


REDS are new and smart—poppy reds particularly and beet red. 


GREENS inall shades from pea to deep are excellent, especially those 
with a yellow cast, much worn day and night—grass green to Irish green 
for day; for evening, grass green, pistache, menthe, chartreuse. 


BICOLOR EFFECTS are very good, better now than the “ ombré” 
effects last season. Combinations of colors are universally used 
black and pink, black and white, black and écru. Two tones of one 


color are often employed. 


FABRIC 


QMost of the old fabrics continue, so suitable are they to the soft. 


slender silhouette. (Concluded on page 144 
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JORDERY 


MASSAGE and CLEANSING CREAM 
and TISSUE BUILDER 


JORDERD 


FACE POWDER 
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Guaranteed not to grow hair! 











VERY form of necklace and 
Parisian novelty in Pearls 

of soft texture and the variable 
tones of true oriental splendor 


Insi# on the Omar metal guarantee seal 


$5 to $150 


AT BETTER SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
Write for a copy of “The Rubaiyat of Omar” 


OUR superfluous hair may 

be heavy. It may be just 

a fine down. But whatever 
hair you have on your otherwise 
beautiful skin thrives on some 
toilet preparations. 


Tonight, when you retire, read the 
labels on your cream and powder. 
Do they guarantee not to grow 
hair? Are you playing see-saw, 
trying to destroy hair with one 
preparation and _ fostering its 
growth with others? 


My contact with, and close ob- 
servation of thousands of women 
has brought out this important 
fact. Nine out of every ten women 
troubled with superfluous — hair 
are troubled because they use 
creams and powders indiscrimi- 
nately. I was forced to prepare 


a special cream and a special face 
powder containing no hair-growing 
ingredients. Now you can cleanse 
and feed your skin freely; use the 
cream whenever you want; and 
powder as often as you like, without 
the eternal fear of stimulating new 
hairs. 

The cream is delicately scented, 
cooling and refreshing, and not 
only cleanses, but also builds and 
rejuvenates the tissue. There are 
two convenient sizes at sixty cents 
and two dollars. 


The powder is light in weight and 
yet particularly adherent, in white, 
flesh, brunette, ocre, and the new 
popular blush shade. The box 
is large and sells at one dollar. 

Either of these will be sent by mail, 
prepaid, if you cannot obtain locally. 


ZIP and AB-SCENT Sold Everywhere 


Other JORDEAU Preparations at good stores, including 
the following, or by mail 


Adam Meldrum & Anderson Co. Buffalo 
L. S. Ayres & Co. Indianapolis 
L. S. Donaldson Co. Minneapolis 
The Fair Store Co. Cincinnati 
Gimbel Brothers New York 
Gimbel Brothers Philadelphia 
Hahne & Co. Newark 
Ruby Call Hartt Springfield, Mass. 
J. L. Hudson Co. Detroit 
Jordan Marsh Co. Boston 
Kaufmann’s—The Big Store Pittsburgh 
The Lindner Co. Cleveland 
R. H. Macy & Co. New York 


The May Company Cleveland 
Meier & Frank Portland 
Mertin Beauty Saion Boston 
A. |. Namm & Son Brooklyn 
The Nestle Permanent Wave Shop Cincinnati 
Newcomb-Endicott Co. Detroit 
Saks & Co. New York 
Schuster’s Three Stores Milwaukee 
Sibley Lindsay & Curr Co. Rochester 
The Louis Traxler Co. Dayton 











The universally accepted, scientifically correct 


remedy for actually destroying superfluous 


air. 


At $5.00 the cake, the most widely sold preparation 
in its class. Sent by mail, prepaid, if you desire. 


FREE demonstration, consultation, 


a INDRA PEARL CO. 392Fifth Ave., NewYork on teaniuaans at sap Galen 


ht . i Specialist 
SA 1% yf | ai 562 FIFTH AVE. 2*r7° NEW YORK 
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DEL MONTE-HICKEY 
2? SPORTWEAR 











SUMMER’S VOGUE 


Linen Print—a new Rodier 
Creation introduced in this gay 


and youthful Coat. 
Colorful . 


At your favorite Shop. 


Daring New 
CLISD 


Det Monte-Hickey New Yorr 


246 West 38TH STREET 














HARPER’S BAZ 


POCKET EDITION OF THR 


NEW MODE 


(Concluded from page 142) 


WOOLS: Kasha in all forms still leads, jersey, djersakasha, tweeds, 
wool poplins and crépes, ribbed materials, reps, twills, covert, alpaca, 
wool marocains—all are very good. 


SILKS: For afternoon dresses and ensembles and for evening, chiffon 
and all the crépellas and crépes—Georgette, romain, et cetera—are 
triumphant. They lend themselves to the required flutter of the mode. 
Vionnet uses crépe satin, but on the whole not much satin or moire 
(and no velvet) is used. Silk serges and surahs take an important 
place; brocades are used only for formal evening gowns and wraps. 


FIGURED MATERIALS: Printed chiffons, crépes, and mousse- 
lines are very good this season. Large-figured chiffons are used for 
afternoon dresses and small designs for afternoon ensembles with a 
plain material for the coat. The cubist designs give a new note. In 
lightning and geometrical patterns in several tones these are very good. 
Plaids (announced in these columns in May, 192.1) Scotch 
plaid alpaca and surah especially. Lace is enormously used. 





THE JUMPER 

The jumper costume, especially for sports, but also for afternoon, 
continues extremely good. Chanel, its chief promoter, still shows an 
infinite variety of these models which are the quintessence of the mode 
of youth, sports, boyishness, simplicity. 


JABOTS AND SCARFS 

@ Both continue strong, the latter not quite so much for daytime use as 
for evening, usually attached to the shoulder with a flower (Chéruit). 
The jabot is used on the blouses of tailored suits (see page 96), run- 
ning clear down the front of dresses from neck to hem (Patou), and 
also in the same way on coals (see page 101). 


TRIMMING 


Jt is, on the whole, an untrimmed, self-trimmed, or very slightly 
trimmed mcde. Trimmings appear, but sparingly. as follows: 

Coq feathers for evening wraps. 

Light, delicate beading or embroidery for evening gowns. Heavily 
beaded frocks are not good. 

The glitter of jewels, pearls, and metal effects is extremely smart. 
Laces are excellent as trimming or for a whole frock. 

Cubist and batik designs are extremely good; Renée and Vionnet stress 
these geometrical designs. Cubist animals are also approved by both 
these designers. Renée uses cubist painting on wool materials. 
Fringe, which one would think would be passé by this time, was never 
smarter. Metal fringes are excellent. Vionnet and Chanel use fringe 
extensively. Vionnet uses knotted fringes from neck to hem. Chanel 
uses rice fringe in colors and pearl fringe. 

Painted floral designs (see page 100). 

Flowers are much used—on the shoulders of dresses and lapels of coats. 
Knots and bows of self-material are still the favorite trimmings at 
Chanel’s and Vionnet’s—usually used at the back now 


SLEEVES 

Sleeves grow increasingly important. Naturally the majority are 
still tight but some designers show fuller sleeves, sometimes hanging 
free, sometimes gathered to a wristband. Some show sleeves tight 
above and full below. Others show the reverse. Chanel’s are slightly 
wider than those of other houses. 


THE TAILORED INFLUENCE 

QA large part of the mode is still tailored. The sports feeling (which 
invades even the evening mode) with its tendency toward youthful and 
boyish styles, favors the tailored mode. In Paris the tailored tweed 
suit and coat (of the types shown on page 96) are worn all day. 
Louiseboulanger, Callot, Chéruit, and others make many of thes 
tailored suits in tweed mixtures, often with a flare at the front. 


THE FEMININE INFLUENCE 

Q.Side by side with the tailored influence runs a tendency toward a 
more elegant feminine mode. The designers have created thousands of 
soft dresses in chiffon for afternoon wear, dresses with frills, jabots, 
flounces, flower-like flares, dresses of lace. In several directions the 
severity of the mode is being tempered. 
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Created by Vanity 
for Afternoory or 
Evening in these 
Favorite” Materials; 


Patent Colt $16.50 
Contrasting Stitching 
Russia Calf $16.50 
Contrasting Stitching 
Blonde Satin $16.50 
Contrasting Stitching 
White Kid $17.50 
Black Stitching 


Mail Orders Filled 
Send for New Style Brochure 






=y¥“BOOT SHOP 
11 West 50th St. 


New York City 
New York 














Slenderize 
Your Figure 


to Ideal 


Proportions 


eiicnaen Dr. Folts soap is the 
up-to-date way to reduce 
arms, legs, hips, double chin. 


Why should you turn 
to diets, exercise or 
drugs—now that a posi- we 
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tive and ABSO- 
LUTELY HARM- 
LESS EXTERNAL 
way to melt excess fat 
from any part of the 
body is offered to 
you? To quickly 
deal slender 

lines all you need 

to do is to wash 






1 
the parts you wish 
to reduce with a good 
lather of DR. FOLTS 
SOAP, 
This soap as soon 





Cause the skin is not 
left flabby or wrinkled 
alter the reducing— 
nen and women 

usit his wonderful soz ri 
1 nderful soap with amaz- 











“ps are ¢ f common occurrence every day. 

Peg Sh eben go to any good drug or depart- 

cheap it re—get DR. FOLTS SOAP (beware _ of 

ro rat mitations). If your druggist is out of it 

pod eel. a aS Or you from his wholesaler or you 

Sian 8S heck or money order direct to the 
entific Research Laboratories, 


2 - C ept. 89-A, 
p30 W. 31st St., N.Y.C. DR. FOLTS SOAP sells 


Or Soc. a cake, 3 for 1.20. 
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“Where to Shop in Paris” 
Bazar and take them with you. 


them useful. 


GE Cetera. 








The illustration by Drian is used through 
the courtesy of Monsieur Lucien Lelong. 


When You 


to Paris 





Go 


take Harper’s Bazar with you 


Or, at least, if you find the magazine itself a 
bit too bulky to tuck into your grip, clip the 
pages from the 
You will find 
For in these pages, as perhaps 
you already know, appear the announcements 
of the leading couturiers, modistes, coiffeurs 
And then there are places to buy 
hand bags, leather goods, where to secure the 
right sort of beauty treatment and so on. In 
fact, in this clipped portfolio of pages, you will 


have a very complete guide, indeed, to 


very best of Caris 
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You wear a corset not merely 
for its effect upon you today. 
That is a small part of its ser- 
vice. The real work of a corset 
lies in its effect upon your to- 
morrow— its effect upon your 
life, happiness, energy and sus- 
tained youth. The years rest 
lightly on a woman who goes 
through life perfectly corseted. 

Corsets made with Kenlastic, 
the knitted elastic, with its all-way 
elasticity, fit like skin itself — 
adjusting themselves instantly 
and naturally to every change 
in motion and posture, holding 
and moulding the figure with- 
out restraint. Corsets made with 
Kenlastic let your body breathe — 
freely and evenly at all times 
and under all conditions. 


Kenlastic 


6 US PAT. OFF 


~the knitted elastic” 


is used by America’s leading 
makers of fine corsets—a guar- 
antee of unvarying quality and 
lasting resiliency. Whether you 
purchase a model made with silk 
Kenlastic—the most luxurious 
corset fabric made—or a model 
made with cotton Kenlastic, you 
may be sure of the same supreme 
quality; the same meticulous 
care in knitting; the same expert 
finishing. 


LA AAGRAR ROMER sae cam 
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“A little book about Happiness” 
gives facts and viewpoints that 
have a definite bearing on per- 
sonal beauty, sustained youth, 
charm and poise. Free at corset 
departments. Or write me, men- 
tion the store where you buy 
corsets and [| will mail you a 
copy. Address: Pamela Hill, care 
James R. Kendrick Co., Inc., 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


New York Orfrice: 76 Madison Avenus 














CThe Inevitable Choice 


The well groomed woman 
appreciates the value ot 
good hosiery—hosiery that 
is in keeping with the rest 
of her costume. 


The texture must be flaw- 
less — the knitting abso- 
lutely even—the fit perfect 
—the colors of the right 
tone to harmonize with 
frock and shoes. And for 
the sake of economy, these 
qualities must be combined 
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with durability and long 
wear. 


That is why, for genera- 
tions, Gordon Hosiery has 
been the inevitable choice 
of the woman who wishes 
to combine smart appear- 
ance and economy. 


Gordon Hosiery for all the 
family is for sale at retail 
shops only, at popular prices 
to meet every demand. 
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BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 


Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
New York 


Gordon Underwear 


Boston 








THE MODE 


Marjorie 


Article 


(Continued from page 87) 


you will never be too warm traveling in 
Europe. The memory of the few hot sum- 
mers we have had so far this country is kept 
green by the dates of the famous wine years: 
1906, IQII, IQI5, and 1921. At the resorts, 
when the inevitable cold day arrives, or for 
motor traveling, you will need a big ulster or 
a fur-lined coat; and if you have a “tailored” 
fur coat, of the type sketched roughly on page 
106, I advise you to bringit. The Parisian 
élégante will surely wrap herself in hers, and 
you will expire with envy. You might plan 
to get one here, if your purse will run to it. 
Furs are dear, but marvelous, in Paris. 


HE great fur houses, Grunwaldt, Weil, and 

Max, for example, offer you wonderful 
things in such smooth furs as summer ermine, 
chipmunk, which they call “baronduki,” or 
in the cheaper gazelle or antelope. Several of 
the great dressmakers have specialized in 
summer furs. Callot has fascinating coats in 
caracul, chevretle or young goat, leopard, and 
combinations of fur and leather. We live 
in a topsy-turvy age of chiffon sports clothes 
and summer furs, but we are not half so 
foolish as we look. There will be days when 
to snuggle your shoulders into some supple 
peltry will be the height of luxury. And as for 
evening wraps, you will really feel quite out 
of it if you are not folded in a snowdrift of 
ermine. That poor relation, the fur-lined coat, 
is not to be sneezed at either. Patou has done 
particularly fine things with it. Redfern, 
noted for splendid tailoring, has a series of 
fur-lined tweeds with that doggy air that we 
expect of them. Leather coats are also good 
for bad weather, if the dressed side be turned 
outwards. I saw a white leather coat worn in 
the driving rain at Cannes, which was both 
sensible and handsome. Its shiny surface 
could be washed off with a sponge, like oil 
paint. It is sketched on the Last Minute 
pages. I remember a depressing season at 
Deauville, when women went about all the 
misty moisty day like the old man dressed 
all in leather. 

I have been repeating for some time that 
the part of your wardrodbe which may be 
neglected with the least risk is the afternoon 
dress. But if you ever need formal afternoon 
clothes, it will be in June in Paris; and if you 
choose them carefully they will give you good 
service the rest of the summer. Here is the 
true realm of the ensemble. I think it was for 
afternoon dress that it was first invented, 
though it has penetrated to our very désha- 
billés since. You will find several types on 
these pages. I chose to illustrate them be- 
cause I could not have everything pictured, 
and because you are bringing your tailored 
things, while the sports things are well rep- 
resented on pages 106 and 107. 


FTERNOON ensembles are made of any- 
+4 thing and everything. See, for example, 
the one from Worth, in willow-leaf green 
handkerchief linen combined with one of the 
new crépes, in little checks of green and red. 
This is a warm weather model, but there are 
others cunningly conceived to be worn to- 
gether when it is cool, or the frock by itself on 
hot days. Such a one is the model from 
Molyneux, sketched on page eighty-four. 
It has a black coat of crépe marocain which 
will come in useful in town, where black still 
retains its smartness; and a pretty crépe frock, 
a black line check on a beige ground. It 
illustrates Molyneux’s new principle of wider 
things for the daytime, and slender lines at 
night. 

The spring collections all accentuated ful- 
ness, though, at the time of writing, their 
influence has barely had time to permeate the 
mode. On the Riviera, the straight coat out- 
numbered the flare forty to one, though 
afternoon frocks were already softly full, and 
evening ones spread in many ways toward 
the feet. Fulness is like long hair and “natur- 
al” waists—started on its way back. So far, 
however, you may keep the lines of your 
street things as vertical as you like, shingle 
your hair, and suppress your waist-line or 
continue to have it on the hip. Many 
ensembles are planned to serve different occa- 
sions, such as the other one from Worth, in 
black and red silk alpaca. This has a triple 
tunic frock, the top layer being a long blouse 
of white handkerchief linen, plaited in front 
and plain in the back, which may be removed, 
or worn separately without the others over a 
little black skirt. These combination frocks 
are useful in varying the restricted wardrobe 
to which motor travel may reduce you. 
Worth has worked out a very good idea in 
beige and leopard-printed chiffon. The frock 
is a soft, floaty affair of the plain beige, and 
over it is a regulation redingote of the chiffon, 
which is not so eccentric as it sounds. The 
idea of a chiffon redingote to slip over crépe 
or chiffon frocks is acceptable to those who do 
not care to be seen in the street without a 
coat, even in the hot weather. 

There is an effort to bring back the cape for 
afternoon wear, in order to give the coup de 





grace to the straight coat, which, after all, 
must be superseded some time. Iam showing 
you a model from Renée, in green jersey and 
kasha, which also gives you the effect of the 
revived capuchin collar. I have included 
two ensembles from Deeuillet, one entirely 
plaited and very smart for afternoon occasions, 
Callot, by the way, has a delightful ensemble 
in yellow chiffon, the coat a sleeveless affair 
entirely plaited in the new fashion which 
makes a pattern. The other Deeuillet model 
shows the frock only, in soft green crépe de 
Chine, trimmed with frills crossing in front, 
and making a great X, which is very new, 
This model is an illustration of the effort of 
the couturiers to get away from the stark 
simplicity, at least in afternoon clothes. 

They have been talking about it for some 
time, and have already succeeded in evening 
dress, which is no longer the “little rag” of 
war time, but either as gorgeous as its brief 
surface will permit, or else of chiffon very 
complicated in cut, and anything but chemise- 
like. Perhaps it had not occurred to you that 
simplicity could be exaggerated, as the dress- 
makers insist that it has been. They are not 
trying to take away our plain tailored clothes, 
or practical sports things; but they do think 
we might wear something more elaborate than 
two pieces of material sewn together down the 
sides in the afternoon and evening. 


HAVE had the Patou frock drawn because 

I am sure you want to see his interpretation 
of the “natural” waist-line. You see how 
simple and acceptable it is—the godets of the 
circular skirt starting a bit further up, and 
a line of tracery in beige and gold above the 
waist-line in order to lead the eye higher. There 
is nothing to be afraid of in this. A pretty 
figure looks prettier with the upper part of the 
frock molded in Patou’s way, but it must be 
more than only slender. The lines must be 
really harmonious, the proportions perfect, 
and the articulations delicate and soigné. We 
have a fatal tendency to exaggeration in 
everything, and we have certainly overdone 
the craze for thinness. Natural slenderness is 
as lovely as overweight is regrettable; but 
emaciation is never attractive, even when 
“the bones are beautiful,” as they used to say 
of Sarah Bernhardt’s. And my goodness, 
how rarely bones are beautiful in themselves! 
Yet, this meager mode has led a woman with 
what used to be called un beau décolleté to veil 
her white shoulders, ashamed of their round- 
ness; while the one whose spine looks as if she 
had swallowed her pearl necklace cuts her 
frock to the waistband, and serenely turns 
her back upon you. 

Don’t be afraid of fur trimmings on your 
ensembles, for they are generally accepted. 
Collars and cuffs are the rule, though we still 
see the fashion, invented by Molyneux, of a 
collarless coat with a deep fur band round the 
bottom, which always rather suggests a man, 
bald and bearded, whose hair has descended 
from his head to his chin. On the Last Minute 
pages you will see Lanvin’s newest fur trim- 
ming—deep cuffs only on a suit of tan kasha. 
Mrs. Viola Cross, the most prettily dressed 
woman in Cannes this season, wore this suit, 
and over it a sleeveless coat with a big fur 
collar. 

I have illustrated several different types of 
evening dress. You cannot exaggerate its 
importance, especially for the resort life 
which you intend to pursue this summer. You 
will need as many evening gowns as you can 
make room for; simpler ones for “ordinary” 
evenings, and others just as magnificent as 
you can stand ‘for the galas. For the real 
grande robe du soir there is no one quite like 
Callot, and one of the loveliest of her new 
collection is drawn on page eighty-nine. 
Vionnet’s new evening gowns are like modern 
pictures, miraculously descended from their 
frames. There is the most astonishing play of 
fringes and, chiffon bands that you can 
imagine, impossible to describe in cold black 
print. Vionnet also uses embroidery ™ 
imaginative ways. Witness the gold and green 
motifs on the lovely gown sketched on page 
eighty. Fringes are winning more an 
more favor, and have the merit of being 
becoming to every type of figure. The 
‘glittery’ gown claims a leading réle in the 
pageant. Lanvin’s loveliest is drawn on page 
eighty seven. Notice the great crosse 
bands of crystal, on a base of turquoise blue. 


UANTITIES of satin gowns appear wher- 

ever well-dressed women get together. 
Lanvin’s green one is interesting because of the 
complicated fulness at the feet, which looks 
rather as if the lady had stood on a floor 
cushion. Beads refuse to be neglected, but 
they are demanding to be used with ingenulty 
and discretion. Lelong’s graduated bands of 
white to Sphinx-gray on the white crepe 
gown sketched are an example of their unusual 
use. Your gala gowns will be white or pale 
colored, if they are not gold or silver. 1 do not 
entirely recommend the latter for resort 
(Concluded on page 148) 
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Bromley Jersey Frock 


$25.00 


In Silvertones and Plain Colors. 
Made to individual measurements of 
quality jersey. They do not hug the 
figure. Detachable collar and cuffs. 
Shipped on the same day order is 
received. (In white—$3o.) 

Sent prepaid to any address in the U. S., or 
Canada plus duty. Descriptive folder and 
samples on request. Sold from coast to 
coast. Designed and made exclusively by 


Bromley-Shepard Co., Inc. 


Designers and makers of individual clothes 
for women 


Do not confuse with other firms 
31 Paige St., Lowell, Mass. 
Boston Shop: 406 Boylston St. 
N. Y. Agent, Jane Clark, Inc., 34 W. 47th St. 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic—a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or Dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 






















A Secret from Paris 
Use “BON ODOR” Latest 
Paris Creation—Instantly 
Relieves Body Odors and 


Perspiration 
BON ODOR IS a new and exquisite deodorant 


= me moment it is applied, destroys all body 
ing ae perspiration without causing 
Regeric pups and does not damage the finest 
oday sis ndispensable for the sanitary napkins. 
eine Hiceys is not a woman who can fail to appre- 
T ALL a ne to be able to feel sure of herself 
i ust eee * kagiasd with 

“age A —and you will realize why the 
Bont esicnne, has exclusively adopted it. With 
your pensin igi you_ can leave in the wake of 
sakes —_ = le lightful refreshing fragrance which 
conditine eel at your best no matter under what 
wae: atioy | 3 at the time. The smart French 
things there BON ODOR” for so many different 
It will bene - iitcresting booklet has been written. 
reataat sent a »solutely FREE OF CHARGE upon 
- Simply mail in your name and address. 


ONE BOX FREE TO EVERY 
READER OF HARPER’S BAZAR 


“ - 

—s woos sells for $1.00 per box. To intro- 

size bo 8 the readers of Harper's Bazar two full 

receipt ae value $2.00, will be sent prepaid upon 

tories, De; 1.00 sent to Scientific Research Labora- 
» Vept. 41, 350 W. 31 St., New York City. 
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BRASSIERES 


On Sale at All Leading Depart- 
ment Stores and Corset Shops 


Ask for them BY NAME 


Just off the 
Press 


oo 


Handsomely 
Illustrated 






An Amazing New 
Achievement in 

Diaphragm - Reducing 

Brassieres 


YOU MUST CONTROL 
THAT DIAPHRAGM! You 
can do it and do it comfort- 
ably in this garment, because 
it is absolutely boneless. 
Made in different materials 
and at different prices. 


Pp. 


Send Today for our FREE Style Book 









G. M. POIX, Inc., 100 Seventh Avenue 
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We are also 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Manufacturers 
Gentlemen: of 
Kindly send me your FREE Style Booklet, Peer, 
“The Loveliness of Milady.”’ Girlish- 
Form”’ 
WADAB 6 ois 5 ok aeniesinc sitive gees eines Brassieres 
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S Roseirs to the source of their 
inspiration these models are 
typically French. Note the Pari- 
sian idea of current fashion reflected 
in the Short Vamp and Round Toe. 


















Square cut-outs on the vamp 
lend a note of brilliant in- 
dividuality to the Nusanda 
which is available in: 

White Kid $16 
Can also be had with 134 
inch Cuban heel. 










Is available in: 

















White Kid $15.00 
White Linen 12.50 
Patent Colt 13.50 
Tan Calf, Alligator 

trim 14.50 





Buckle included. 















Each model reflects artistry 
and craftsmanship of the 







a highest degree-creations of ° 
Kurz and Lapidus, New 
York. 



















Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Pimerson’< 
e BOOT SHOP 
The Home of French Creations 

in Womens Footwear 
. 38 West 50th St. 
M.S ee 
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Something NEW r 
for BOBBED HAIR 
There is a tremendous difference 

in bobs. Some are wonderfully 


attractive and becoming, while 
others, well—which kind is yours? 


















I wish you could picture the 
becoming kind I have in mind—the 
sort that makes men turn to ad- 
mire. I can’t tell you what the 
color is, but it’s full of those tiny 
dancing lights that somehow sug- 
gest auburn, yet which are really 
no more actual color than sunlight 
is. It’s only when the head is 
moved that you catch the auburn 
suggestion—the fleeting glint of 
gold. | 





You have no idea how much your 
bob can be improved with the 
“tiny tint’? Golden Glint Shampoo 
will give it. If you want a bob like 
that I have in mind, buy a package 
and see for yourself. At all drug 
stores, or send 25c direct to J. W. 
| Kopr Co., 632 Rainier Ave., 
| Seattle, Wash. 


| Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 
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LYKER Radiator Furniture 
solves your problem of 
making bare radiators harmonize 
with room furnishings, for every 


| Made entirely of Furniture Steel, 
| radiator is enclosed in a beauti- 

| 

] 

| 

| 


finished in six coats of oil enamel, 
each baked on. You have choice 
of three styles. Cane Grille is 
pictured. Finishes in shades of 
Mahogany, Walnut, Ivory or 
White—to harmonize with your 
room decorations. Converts 
radiators into useful seats or 
consoles. Write us for name of 
nearest dealer where samples 
may be seen. 


fully designed cabinet, finished 
to match your furniture or wood- 
work, In addition it prevents 
soiling of fine hangings or walls. 








Patent humidifier of large capaci- 
ty concealed under top keeps hot 
air normally moist and healthful. 


We will send you descriptive book in colors upon request 





| 
| SCHLEICHER, Inc. (Dept.A-s) GARY, INDIANA 












































HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE MODE STARTS AT THE FOOT 


(Concluded from page 146) 


wear, however, as the sea air tarnishes and 
dulls them. Effective things are done with 
silver lace over a gold slip or vice-versa. You 
may be sprinkled all over with diamonds, or 
covered with a tracery of brilliant silver, or 
set with many colored stones, like a stained- 
glass window. You may have ostrich fringes 
if you particularly love them, but I should not 
advise it. They “date”’ a little. 

For the usual week-end trip to a resort, you 
need three evening frocks for the three nights 
of your stay; and, if you travel by car, it is 
of course an advantage to have them fold like 
handkerchiefs. I really believe that is why 
the beaded and embroidered frock stays in the 
mode. One of the others is sure to be of 
chiffon, even though you will need to have it 
pressed on arrival. We adore to flutter over 
the dancing floor with gossamer rags and 
tags streaming out around us. All the lovely 
fruit colors are worn, but there is nothing 
prettier than the combination of black and 
flesh color, shown in the Lelong model on page 
eighty-six. There is practically no black in 
the formal evening mode, but for such little 
frocks as this, we gladly admit it. What the 
French call la robe du petit diner is often of 
black chiffon or of fine black lace. Chanel’s 
lace frocks are just what lace frocks should be. 

You will need a warm evening wrap— 
ermine or chinchilla, if you can afford it. An 
ermine-lined coat is agreeable on many a chilly 
evening, and no one minds if the “ermine”’ is 
shaved rabbit. Colored velvets, hugely col- 
lared with fur, make coats and capes, fre- 
quently shirred or smocked on the shoulders. 


HE ensemble idea in evening dress is 

important, and even if one cannot have a 
wrap for every gown, one can at least think 
out the colors so carefully beforehand that 
there will be no clashing discords. I personally 
prefer the coat model to the cape, on account 
of the sleeves which are warmer and more 
convenient, but the cape finds many advo- 
cates. The most sumptuous lamés and bro- 
cades are used for evening wraps, sometimes 
with the new ampleness, and sometimes 
chastely slender. I saw the odd lamé red- 
ingote with diamond buttons worn at Cannes. 
It is sketched on the Last Minute pages. For 
warm weather one needs a lighter wrap to 
drape over the shoulders, and here one may be 
more picturesque. Callot does lovely things 
in huge patterned lamés; and shows a golden 
shawl in crushable brocade; Vionnet has some 
original interpretations of the Spanish shawl 
that outdo the real thing, and would be 
immensely effective at the baccara entrance 
of a Casino. 

If you have room for it, it is not at all a bad 
idea to travel with a fancy dress in your 
evening trunks. Though one needs such a 
costume in winter more than in summer, 
occasions will arise which demand it, and the 
amateur ‘‘déguisement,” as the French call it, 
is a pretty sad affair, unless it is carried out by 
an artist or a singularly clever woman. Get 
Poiret to do you something really striking and 
becoming, suited to your type; be sure to have 
all the appropriate accessories; and don’t be 
afraid to wear it with that air of exaggeration 
which such a dress demands. If you do not 
feel yourself capable of carrying off a dashing 
ostume, for goodness sake, be a modest 
violet and be done with it. 

All this time we have been neglecting 
millinery, and hats are tremendously im- 
portant. The little cut felt has returned like 
a giant refreshed; Reboux is making as many 
hundreds as ever. It looks as if the Parisienne 
would again have seventy dresses and only 
one hat, to paraphrase Voltaire. The first 
spring manifestations were helmet shaped, 
coming down on the back of the neck to hide 
the line of the shingle, and rolled off the face 
in front. But the line turned up in the back 
is really more becoming, and Reboux’s second 
thought revived it. You see the newest one 
sketched on page eighty-eight. Crowns are 
more self-assertive and do not hug the head 
as closely. 

Women again order these hats in sets of 
half a dozen in different colors. The joy of 
them is that they may be packed flat in a 
suit-case, though I don’t say that that is the 
best treatment for them. The favorite straw 
is the “exotic,” either real bangkok or a 
cheaper imitation, which still is fine and 
supple. This is done in very much the same 
shape as the felts. A bunched mass of carna- 
tions sometimes trims it; but when a hat gets 
a bit ceremonial, it adopts aigrettes. So far, 
all hats are small, but we are assured that hot 
weather will see brims of moderate dimensions. 
At Reboux’s there are already wide bangkoks 
in most attractive colors. 1 saw one in ink 
color, trimmed with a mass of petals in 
absinthe green and ink color, up the side of the 


high crown. Reboux is also using a sort of 
twisted braid of ribbons, silver, black, green 
and purple, knotted round the crown like the 
band round a sailor. Which reminds me that 
Lanvin has revived the small sailor with semi. 
sports things in colored straw to match the 
gown. Chanel makes stitched and corded 
crépe de Chine hats with her sports frocks. At 
present, all brims roll up in front, and they are 
often caught there with a jeweled pin either 
real, or in an extraordinarily good imitation, 

This brings us to the new jewelry. The 
obviously false has lost its popularity, or 
perhaps it would be better to say that it has 
enjoyed too much of it. Imitations are stil] 
worn, of course; stones are so huge that imita- 
tions are obligatory for all but Mrs. Creesus, 
But they have gone back to making an effort, 
at least, to deceive us. Good imitation 
jewelry is anything but cheap, and it is really 
more satisfactory than real for traveling, 
Think of the responsibility of a million-dollar 
jewel-case! 

The fad for pink and green pearls as big as 
marbles is definitely over. As a matter of fact, 
pearls are no longer the only wear; there is a 
great revival of interest in diamonds. Madame 
Sert, for example, wears two diamond chains, 
one short and the other long, of exquisite 
workmanship. On the Last Minute pages are 
some of the newest things I have noticed—a 
wide diamond bracelet whose central emerald 
conceals a tiny watch; a necklace of diamonds 
with a pendant of around emerald and a dia- 
mond tassel; a huge round brooch of diamonds 
with lotus blossoms in colored stones; a chain of 
false pearls, white and restrained in size, held 
by a new barette of transparent crystal. 

Another revival—the bag. The envelop is 
still carried a great deal, but the bag is coming 
back, and oddly enough, it is returning in the 
form in which it left the mode—moderate 
sized, of antelope, mounted in tortoise-shell. 
This bag is extremely expensive, but most 
women have preserved the shell mounting, 
which is the costly part of it. On the Riviera, 
I saw also the large bag of antelope, made by 
Lanvin among others, with a flat gilt fastening 
along the top. Envelopes were very large, and 
often made of white, beige, or colored patent- 
leather. In the evening you may choose an 
envelop of rich embroidery, in colors, gold, or 
silver; or of finest tapestry point, often real'y 
ancient; or select a small bag of rare material, 
exquisitely mounted with real stones, or with 
jade or coral. At all the Salles de Jeux a bag 
for one’s notes and counters is essential. 

About your hair—yes, some women have 
begun to let a small chignon grow, but they 
are still in the minority. Hair is cut quite 
short in the back, on an even and well-marked 
line, with the “point” only if you have it 
naturally. Certainly, an unaggressive amount 
of curl is permissible. It entirely depends 
upon whether straight or curly hair is most 
becoming to you. The thing which is abso- 
lutely taboo is a fluffy head in moving-pic- 
turesque disorder. As unnatural curl has a 
hard time competing with the waves of the 
ocean, my own special trick to defeat the 
machinations of a strange coiffeur is to have 
the side pieces only permanently waved and 
leave the rest straight, brushed back, flat and 
shining. Remember that if your hair is 
straight, it must be shorter than usual. You 
cannot cover it up in the evening, for, though 
many agree that a head-dress would be an 
acceptable accompaniment to formal evening 
dress, only elderly women so far have begua 
to wear it. While you are waiting for your 
new clothes, you will have a good opportunity 
to study out a new coiffure, if you want to 
change your hairdressing. 





you ought to spend all the time you can at 
first running about to places where you will 
see smart women. You know these places as 
well as I do, and you can take mental notes 
and steal ideas without any one’s knowing 
what you are up to. I am perfectly sure that 
the things you bring with you will be plenty 
smart enough for any place in Paris; and 1am 
also sure that you will want to have an inch ot 
two taken off your skirts. They are scandal- 
ously short this spring, and while I have no 
wish to turn you into a scandal, I do want you 
to have that up-to-the-minute look which only 
a really short skirt can give, when it is the 
fashion. You can spend an amusing hour oF 
two, these first days, choosing a new perfume. 
A change of perfume almost amounts to 4 
change of personality, and there is certainly 
an embarrassment of choice in Paris. Not 
only are there the headquarters of the world- 
famous parfumers, but every grand couturier 
has his perfume shop. Poiret’s installation of 
“‘Les Parfums de Rosine” in his wonderful 
new hotel suggests an American bar 0 
scented odors. 


The differences between Long Island week-ends and English week-ends are 
adroitly set forth in an article which Cosmo Hamilton has written for the June 
Bazar. Naturally, as he is English, he has written it from an English- 
man’s point of view, but, after all, England did invent week-ends and 50, 


perhaps, Cosmo Hamilton can give pointers to the jolliest American hostess. 
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ADORA 


A solution to the 


Bob question 


| 
) 

YX) . . : xe 
) HIS charming hair- 
| 


piece removes doubts. 
Youcanretainallthefreedom 
of a bob, and yet, when you 
| wish the dignity of a more 
formal coiffure — ADORA 
achieves it for you. It stays 
fast and is easily arranged. 
Parme will be delighted to 
demonstrate it to you. 


If a perfect transformation 


can help you, remember 4 
9 Parme is the original ex- ce 

ponent of this fascinating 
| art. 





Booklet on Request 
18 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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cAt Last/ 


Here's a Vanitie 
jor Loose Powder 
"That (annot 

I ad 


For Your Favorite Loose Powder 
A patented, non-spilling vanitie. 
refill. The case is thin, dainty and richly 
embossed. Gilt and silver finishes. 


surely. you will welcome Norida as a real 
auty aid. No more cake powder necessary. 


SOLD AT ALL STORES 


Easy to 


Price $1.50, filled with an 
exquisite, imported French 
Powder (Fleur Sauvage). 










If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send $1.50 direct to 
NoridaParfumerie 


630 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. 








Filled with Loose Powder 


ont canner Spill 




















Bamburg Sands and Castle on the Northumberland coast. 


It was founded in 547 and has a history as storm-swept as 
the coast it 1s built on. Photograph by Photochrom Co., Ltd. 


The Business of Gathering 
‘Travel Information 


for Your Service 


i IS AMAZING how much information 


one can gather about travel when one 


makes a business of it and that, natur- 
ally, 7s the business of the Travel Service of 
Harper’s Bazar. And the primary reason for 
gathering this information is so thai it may be 
of service to you, the reader of Harper’s 


Bazar. Write us. 


Write us about hotels either here or abroad 
—their rates, their advantages. Write us 
about steamship lines to Europe or elsewhere. 
Write us about resorts, American or Conti- 


nental. 


Ask us whether this line or that line is bet- 
ter to journey to this place or that place. Ask 
us what is the best season to be in England, in 
Switzerland, in France, in Italy. In fact, ask 
us any question about travel and we’ll do our 
level best to give you the most satisfactory 


answer. 


And the answer is apt to be the most satis- 
factory one because, as we said before, it is 
amazing how much travel information one can 


gather when one makes a business of it. 


ADELINE SNAPP 
Director 


WRITE” 


TRAVEL SERVICE of HARPER’S BAZAR 


119 West 40TH STREET New York City 
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SHOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between {5and 56" Streets 

Fitting the 5 er Sizes ItolO 
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Hair-Free, Satin-Smooth Skin 
The thrilling happiness of lovely beauty 
can be yours. Use Neet the dainty cream 
and have arms and under-arms that are 


hair-free, satin-smooth and faultless. 


To thousands all around you confidence and charm i 
has come only through the use of Neet, the scien- ' 
tifically correct and truly feminine means of 

removing unwanted hair. Use Neet, the hair- 

removing cream just as it comes from the tube-- 

then simply rinse the hair away. 


j 
} 
The skin itself is acted upon with generally bene- 
ficial effect, showing unexpected new beauty and 

loveliness of texture in contrast to darkened sur- 

faces when the razor is used. Moreover, you use 

Neet with positive assurance that hair will not 

come back thicker and coarser than before--as it 

does after shaving. 

Call for Neet by name at your drug or department i 
store. Accept no substitutes. No other method 

regardless of cost equals this quick, simple hair- } 
removing cream especially for the larger surfaces 

of legs and arms. Should your favorite store for i 
the moment be out of Neet, send fifty cents with 

name and address for a full sized tube by mail. 


Neet 


he Hair Removing Cream 
Sk ore rt dete St AO se, DAC bn 


HANNIBAL PHar. Co., 647 Oxive, St. Louis, Ma 

















and wherever silky 
fabrics are used. 


KAPOCK 


GUARANTEE! 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


‘6 | & POCK has proven itself to be the most economical fabric I have 
ever bought. So, naturally, 1 always make sure I get KAPOCK 
and not an imitation.” 





KAPOCK is economical, whether used for bed spreads, draperies, 
furniture coverings or other decorative purposes. 


Twelve years on the market has proven it to be sunfast and tubfast. 
Its great variety of designs and colorings assures the right KAPOCK fabric 
for any decorative scheme. Insist on KAPOCK for satisfactory results. 


Send toc in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


Beautifully illustrated in colors. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. J Philadelphia 





Beware of imitations. KAPOCK has its name on selvage. 


For Bed Spreads, 
Draperies, Fur- 
niture, Walls— 

















The beauty ( <rhe beauty treatment for furniture - - 
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IT CLEANS AS IT POLISHES 





















HARPER’S BAZAR 


The diminutive shoes of China. 


THE TELL-TALE 


SHOE 


By COURTNEY CRAWFORD 


And so the smart woman will wear 
straight, preposterous heels this year, 
and be very proud of the high or deep cut of 


B’ THEIR shoes, ye shall know them. 


her slippers, and be intense over 
rounded toes, and be altogether 
fascinating whatever she does! 

If she likes, she wears no stock- 
ings, thereby emulating her little 
Persian sister and flaunting her 
own emancipation. For this little 
Heart’s Desire of Omar, far from 
being free, was slave to the art of 
love. Wise in knowing how to 
give two hundred kinds of kisses, 
she also knew that color is a 
pleasant cause of love. With be- 
witching henna-scented feet in 
tiny boat-shaped shoes scented 





with musk, she wove a spell of all 
Arabian Nights. 


“To kiss, dearest Saki, 
Thy shoes pretty tips 
Is better than kissing 
Another girl’s lips.”’ 


So might they sing beneath the 
bough, but our dearest prefers a 
higher aim. She appropriates the 
touch of color in her shoes for the 
artful emphasis to her costume 
and rejoices that no Bagdad lord 
and master submits her to 
chopines, designed for harem se- 
clusion—little platform affairs 
from two inches to a half yard in 
height, inlaid with ivory and pea- 
cock tinted. 

This is a fortunate woman, who 
can choose charm from the world. 


She fills her shoe box to overflowing with 
French slippers for her dancing, 
sandals for her swim, for her summer boudoir 
Japanese silk toes on soles, and little high 
boots lined with fur in frivolous imitation 


of a Cossack for winter. 


4 








Greek 





The tiny boat-shaped shoes of the East. 








She uses Scotch brogues for her walk and 
Italian boots when on her horse. Then she 
stamps down the lid with wicked little crea- 
tions of patent-leather designed for her own self, 





Shoes for homely tasks. 


When she smartly paces the links in & 
sentimental twosome does she ever imagine 
that the originals of her lizard and kid sport 
shoes stalked birds among the reeds along the 
Nile? That they were dipped in rose and 

(Continued on page 152) 
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: Maternity Corsets 
Lane Bryant is the 
5 largest house in the world 
[ selling Maternity Apparel 
daily to thousands of ex- 
pectant mothers. 
F The famous Lane Bryant 
Corset is the perfected prod- 
| uct of 20 years of expe- 
| rience. It is the best corset 
Fe in the world. Made in our 
p workrooms. 
- 


3.95 6.95 to 12.50 


If unable to call, write Dept. 
Gi for Free Style Book 


Lane Bryant 


21 W. 38th St. 26 W.. 39th St. 
NEW YORK 
Hanover Place nr. Fulton 
BROOKLYN 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
101 N. Wabash Ave. 1452 Farmer St. 
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“Reflection 
Shows 
Perfec- 


tion”’ 








Dedice 
87015 Pounds 
In Only Two Weeks 


A EUROPEAN chemist has discovered 

a marvelous fragrant powder called 
FLO-RA-ZO-NA, which placed in your 
bath, actually washes away excess weight. 
Guaranteed harmless—contains NO EP- 








SOM SALTS,NO ALUM, or other harmful 
ingredients. Strengthens while it reduces. 
No diets, no drugs, no exercises of any 
kind! Recommended by physicians. Thou- 
sands of successful users. 
_RESULTS GUARANTEED 
FLO-RA-ZO-NA is absolutely guaranteed to 
reduce you 8 to 15 pounds in two weeks! When 
reduced to normal weight, no steady treatment 
needed. No matter what you have tried, let 
Flo-Ra-Zo-Na convince you that you can re- 
duce 8 to I5 pounds in two weeks. Money back 
if it fails You can reduce waist, arms or ankles 
by local Flo-Ra-Zo-Na treatments. Two weeks’ 
treatment (14 baths) only $3.50, postpaid. At 
Tug or department stores or direct from 
Florazona Corp., Dept. 165, 100 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
Oh wan oh a Antenne 
Florazona Corp., Dept. 165,100 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
I enclose $3.50 for two weeks’ Flo-Ra-Zo-Na 
treatment (14 baths.) If I do not reduce 8 to 
15 pounds with this treatment you will refund 





my money 
cn, RR CT 
Address. . 
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The Wedding Day! 


URELY it is the most important 
of all days in a woman’s life—the 
day of days, too, when she wishes to 
look most charming. Recalling always 
this momentous day the photograph 
of the bride should be a very sympa- 
thetic portrait. The Campbell Studios 
have long specialized in photographs, 
not only of the bride, but of brides- 
maids and wedding groups. Partic- 
ularly pleasing have been Campbell 
photographs made at the scene of the 
wedding. We shall be delighted to 


be of service to you. 


Send for the Complete Portfolio 


If you are interested we shall be glad to 
send you the Campbell Studios portfolio 
with reproductions of six photographs 


(CAMPBELL Stupios 


’ 


“Photographs You'll Always Treasure’ 
580 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 




















Sealed in Silk 


In a box of glistening black and gold. 


“OPAL HUES” 


in this strange new powder 
Give You a Striking, New, 
Opalescent Beauty in Any 


Light === instead of the dull, lifeless 
effect of ordinary powders 








Created by FALLIS for the 
personal use of leading stars 
of the screen and stage 








HE mysterious combination of 

dazzling hues in Peter Pan 
OPAL HUE Powder reflects ut- 
most beauty under any kind of light 
—day or night. Countless atoms of 
Crimson, Mauve, Emerald, Azure, 
Amber, etc.—the shimmering tints 
captured from the gorgeous opal— 
are cleverly blended in this most 
precious powder. 
Myriads of OPAL HUES so fine they are 
invisible—but under the powerful glass of 
the microscope they leap into flaming 
beauty. That is why Peter Pan OPAL 


HUE Powder so marvelously films the skin 
with a new prismatic glow. 


A Beauty Treatment 


Every Time You Powder 
Stays on for hours. Absolutely pure. Made 
of finest and most costly ingredients. Comes 
in three new shades—sealed in silk—at 
three dollars the box. 

NATURAL OPAL HUE 
RACHEL OPAL HUE 
ROSE OPAL HUE 


No Other Powder Like It 
Decidedly different. Instantly effective in 
imparting radiant beauty—a beauty hereto- 
fore unobtainable. Read the amazing story 
that comes with each box. Sold at finest 
Beauty Shops and Toilet Counters every- 
where. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
see genoen for generous trial box — = 


Created by FALLIS, Inc., Perfumer 
CINCINNATI 
© 1925, Fallis, Inc. 


Peter Pan 


OPAL HUE 
BEAUTY Jowder 


Sealed in Silk—$3.00 the Box 


In a box of glistening black and gold. 


Generous Trial 
If your dealers cannot supply you send 
$1.00 for a generous size box of this ex- 
quisite powder and the amazing story of its 
creation. (Trial size not sold in stores.) 
Mail coupon at once. 





1532 Riverside Drive, Cincinnati 
: Enclosed is $1.00 for generous Trial Box 
: of Peter Pan OPAL HUE Powder and 
: the amazing story of its creation. 
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40 W. 574 ST. 
NEW YORK 
















EXPERT 
FACIAL AND SCALP 
TREATMENTS 
APPOINTMENTS CIRCLE 4600 


BOOKLET 
“BEAUTY ITS ATTAINMENT 
AND PROTECTION” 

ON REQUEST. 
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For well-bred occasions of importance. 


THE TELL-TALE 


Courtney 


Crawford’s 


SHOE 


Article 


(Continued from page 150) 


purple for a lyric accompaniment to bird- 
snaring and the gentle purs suit of love by a 
slant-eyed Egyptian maid six thousand years 
before Christ? Does she ever mentally 
contemplate that sun-gol1 body revealed by 
the sheer dresses so diaphanous that the only 
real garments worn were the sandals, rivaling 
the plumaze of the ibis and flaunting parrot 
in color? Perhaps she has, and discarded the 
i lea as impractical for Fifth Avenue wear. 

She has no envy in her heart for the diminu- 
tive shoes of ‘China displayed under a glass 
case in the cafés anil other haunts of the 
mandarin about town that they may be 
gazed upon and their three inches waken a 
seductive and rapturous torment in_ the 
Oriental mind. 

Nor does she wish that her swains imitate 
those of Sappho and conceal in a fissure in the 
toe of their boots a musical device to be 
played by a skilful pressure or draw an 
effigy of their rivals on the sole and daily 
trample them under foot. 

By their shoes, ye shall know them. 

Along Poverty Row toddle a_ baby’s 
pretty red shoes with tassels and shining 
buttons. Their superiority is a gay defense 
of the shabby and tattered shoes of the 
mother, once cheaply chic, as she vainly tries 
to keep step. 

A squeak transcends the miscellaneous 
noises of trade and reverberates to a din in 
quiet places. In the wake glitter yellow 
boots with aggressive toes below a long length 
of knobby ankles in white cotton socks. Need 
one add the diamond horseshoe stickpin and 
the bibulous breath? 

In the theater dressing-room the little 
dancer crushes her new ballet shoes together 
keeping them from frightened flight even as 
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they poise expectant and all a-tremble to the 
caress of the music 

On the campus the lizard sandals flopping 
by are as indicative of the passing of the 
flapper as ground grippers gripping the ground 
are of one of those individuals who would 
turn this world into a wholesome place for 
callisthenics and an unromantic place to live 
in. Accompanying these latter are square 
student shoes, with slightly protruding toes, 
specked with chemistry experiments, whose 
owner is so engrossed with the interior orna- 
mentation of his person that the exterior 
entirely escapes his notice Neither are 
aware of the existence of the patent-leather 
low shoes and silk socks which can’t refrain 
from doing a blues in tune to the im: uginary 
wail of a saxophone even while conning 
irregular verbs at the threshold of a French 
examination 

On Quality Street, from a limousine, be- 
tween two pairs of liveried feet step mere 
wisps of satin toes and exquisite heels, en- 
casing deeply curved insteps, the shoes of the 
aristocrat. There are points of difference 
between these and Mother’s plain black for all 
occasions, comfortable and roomy on the 
sides. 

By their shoes, ye shall know them. 

One conjures with footprints in the sands 
of time, national tendencies and the foibles 
and power of potentates and other ponderous 
matters in the guise of shoes. 

Consider the toes of the Middle Ages. 
They were, like the Middle Ages, grotesque 
and splashed with ornamentation Points 
were introduced from Poland by the Duke of 
Anjou to hide the bunions on his feet. They 
grew longer and longer till some bright soul 

(Concluded on page 154) 





A shoe that is a classic of our time. 
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GRAY HAIR 
banished in 
15 minutes with 












INECTO RAPID NOTOX 
is specifically guaranteed to 
reclaim permanently the orig- 
inal color of naturally gray, 
streaked or faded hair. It 
may be had in 18 shades, from 
radiant blonde to raven black; 
and even under the closest scrutiny 
its application cannot be de- 
tected. It will neither rub off 
nor be affected by shampooing, 
curling, salt water, perspiration, 
sunshine, Turkish or Russian 
Baths. It will not affect perma- 
nent waving—and permanent wav- 
ing does not affect INECTO 
RAPID NOTOX. Contains no 
paraphenylene diamine. Beware 
of imitations—look for NOTOX 
on the package. It is your 
protection. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Merely ask us to send you full particu- 


lars about INECTO RAPID NOTOX 
and our Beauty Analysis Chart J. 35. 


INECTO, INC. 
Laboratories and Salons, 33-35 West 46th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Sold by Best Beauty Shops, 
Drug and Department Stores 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO. _ Inc. 
Sales Representatives 
171 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 











Delight lees! 


A CORSET with absolute 
control of the diaphragm 


HYPATIA 
CORS-O-CLING 


td ERE is a newly developed model 
that actually achieves the straight 
lines of fashion, because it perfectly 
controls the diaphragm. 

The patented inner elastic belt, 
hooked to the center front, slopes 
downward to join the straight back 
at the heaviest part of the hips. A 
simple arrangement of the back gar- 
ters holds the garment in and down 
and smoothly in place. 

The detachable Brassiere is made 
from the finest quality silk Milanese 
and—an important point!—may be 
laundered separately. 

Cors-O-Cling, an unusual garment, 
simple and dainty, retains the lovely 
lines of the slender girl and enables 
the larger woman to control superflu- 














CLOSED 














ous flesh. Hooks on and off in a minute. 
_* — “ A Particular Garment for Particular Women 
Diap ragm | SOP Mercerized Brocades........... . $15.00 
SINS a 5-0 5-5.5:3,0'0.5,004:5 99 22.50 
Beit Skinners Boot Satin.... : . 35.00 

To be worn over F | Imported Materials of Finest 
Sli ye haghosl om \ jj SS eee — .45.00 and up 
cee an fy Of ) i 4 Kenlastic used in side sections of all models 

wide silk elastic, Ks 


| AT THE BETTER SHOPS 

of material with t If preferred—you may order by mail— 
garter attach- giving exact natural measurements of hips, 
ments, flattening Pred A, waist and bust—or visit our Corset Studio, 
back hip line. LUV ANS and be fitted by an expert corsetiere, under 
Cotten tenuis Ppt the personal supervision of our designer. 
3 


00 Mail ene Given Careful and 
Skinner Satin 5.00 


slanting to section 


‘ersonal Attention 
Write for Catalog, Dept. 28 


HYPATIA CORSET COMPANY, 
20-22-24 West 37th Street, New York 


— Be House of New Ideas 











Inc. 


just off Fifth Avenue 








REDUCE 


YOUR ANKLES 


IN 10 SECONDS WITH 
NEW KIND OF ANKLET 


And now: A wonderful new scien- 


tific rubber anklet that improves 
the appearance of your ankles 


immediately and reduces them 
almost instantly. The instant you 
put on the new anklet the bulky 
fat on the ankle seems to vanish 
and then with every step you make this 
new kind of anklet gently massages away 
I You don’t 
have to wait until the fat is gone in order 


the disfiguring, useless fat. 
to have the ankles appear slim and dainty. 


Ankles Actually Look Thin 
4 While Getting Thin 























Lenor Anklets are far dif- 
ferent from the ordinary 
rubber anklets now on the 
market. They donot mere- 
ly draw in the flesh, they 
actually take off the fat 


tly but surely. Nodrugsor 
creams. Nostrips to bind. 
Made of pure rubber, es- 
pecially designed for re- 
ducing purposes and worn 
under the stocking com- 
fortably without detec- 
tion. Shps on and off like 
a glove. 

Send $3.25 and we will 
send LenorAnkle Reducers 
in plain package, subject 
to your inspection. 
Give size of ankle and 
widest part of calf. 


$ i 
25 LENOR MEG. CO. 
: 1-H S-5, 503 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 





and reduce swelling gen- 








| HE choice of connoisseurs abroad, Shem-El-Nessim, 

£ a rare, new odor of distinction and bewitching 

| charm, is now being welcomed by discriminating 
American women. Created 
by the House of Grossmith, 
for ninety years London's 
favorite perfumers, this subtly 
alluring scent may be had 
in every toilet need: 





Perfume, Face Powder, Talc, 
Toilet Cream, Toilet Water, 
Toilet Soap, Bath Crystals, etc. 


At the best stores every- 
where. If you wish, you may 
send 10c for a sample of the 
face powder and perfume 
card to the American agents. 


George E. Evans Co., 3-5 West 18th Street, New York 
J. GROSSMITH & SON, LTD., Newgate St., London 
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Know Your 


Weight 


to every m 
family. Dete 
less than a 
floor space, v 
baked white ¢ 
is an inexpen 
essary appoin 
home. 


DETECT?) 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


Detecto is certified and approved 
by the New York Bureau of 
Weights and Measures and carries 
a money-back guarantee for ac- 
curacy for five years. 


It registers each and every pound 
up to three hundred pounds and 
at slight additional cost may be 
equipped with an accurate Height 
Indicator that slides into a holder 
under the platform when not in 
use 


$15 East of the Mississippi. 
On sale in the House 
Furnishing Department of the 
leading hardware and depart- 
ment stores. If your dealer can- 
not supply you write us direct. 





The JACOBS BROS. CO., Inc. 
11 Hudson St., New York 


THs coupon either mailed to us or pre- 
sented to your dealer entitles you to a 
free copy of the valuable booklet, ‘* Watch 
Your Weight” by Dr. Frederick W. Murphy, 
Dietician and Food Expert. Get your copy 
today. Every family should have one. 


ME pai csasinavaaveaesseabnegenbas és 
SN IN os cuccindacehancumeacabonuae 


Be NOIR, inca iasdeacesupmecaueacce 
H. B. 5-25 








































The Foster 


‘Lachette’ 


for Dress Affairs 


A Foster origihation with the “looped”’ : 
strap or latchet. Produced in black 
ort blonde Satin, low or high heels ; 
in brown Satin, low heel only; 
and in- amber Kid with 
white inlaid edging 


a 


JE Soster @ Company 


Chicago + Evanston + Kansas (ity 

















































ARMAND Cold Cream Powder 


is kind to your skin 





Armand Cold Cream Pow 
der is Armand's origination 
dense and vey fine, always 


$1.00 a box. Armand Peri 
dore is a light-weight face 
powder to be put on quickly 
also $1.00 @ box. Armand 
Bouquet isa medium dense 
face powder, greatly fav 
ored, soc a box... . Clip 
the coupon and send it with 
ten cents for guest-room 
boxes of Cold [ream Pow- 
der and Peridore. Mention 
the tint you wish. Address 
Armand—Des Moines. Ad 
dress in Canada, Armand, 
Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Guaranteg: No matter 
where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not 
entirely please you, you 
may take it back and your 
money will be returned 


try it 


IND to your skin in the 
same sense that a be- 
coming hat is kind to your 
face! Armand Cold Cream 
Powder keeps your com- 
plexion looking its very best 
during a busy day—out-of- 
doors, traveling—under ar- 
tificial light. When prop- 
erly applied, rubbed in 
thoroughly, it brings out 
the fresh natural color in 
your cheeks, and empha- 
sizes the fine texture of your 
skin. (This is because it is 
so soft and clinging, with a 
magic bit of cold cream in 
it.) . . . And it is kind to 
your skin in another sense. 
It is beneficial to the most 
sensitive skin. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
[n-The - PINK - & ‘WHITE - BOXES 








ARMAND—Des Moines G 


I enclose ten cents [(} stamps coin. Please send me 
the guest-room boxes of Armand Cold Cream Powder and 
Armand Peridore in the shade checked below. 

White Pink Creme Brunette Tine Natural 
Armand Flame (double brunette) 


Name. 


Dae awases panies Pi eiacarsteaetentcates 
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A brogue from a Scotch prototype. 


THE TELL-TALE 


Courtney 


Crawford’s 


SHOE 


Article 


Concluded from page 152) 


tied them about his knee as garters or with a 
chain, and a lover a-courting with six inches of 
extra shoe meeting a rival with eight inches 
felt keenly the disadvantage at which he was 
placed. The rank of a prince was esteemed 
worthy of two feet and a half of toes, a baron 
of two feet, and a knight of eighteen inches. 
One stocking might be red with a white shoe 
and the other black with a green shoe, but 
that they should match, fashion fond of motley 
did not decree. 

Elizabeth herself introduced silk stockings 
to England—a woman’s vanity for dainty 
ankles. Her courtiers, vain of the shape of 
their legs, wore no garters and depended on 
their well-shaped calves to keep up their 
stockings. Frequently the vain little damosels 
of the day laced their shoes with green, a 
color designed to bring havoc to the blades’ 
hearts. Prudent Stella bewails the ‘irregular 


| thoughts and desires of this nation brought 


about by looking in the windows of the shoe 
dealers.”” Against the appalling filth of the 
London thoroughfares the Oriental chopines 
were introduced, the object of Shakespeare’s 
remark, “Your ladyship is nearer to heaven 
than when I saw you last by the height of your 
chopines.”’ On these or on thick cork soles, 
the most elaborate silk-shod foot found protec- 
tion. Bluff swains scoffed at the walking on 
May poles. Evidently the débutantes blush- 
ing to the roots of their fashionable red hair 


at their helplessness did not compensate for 
fat dowagers languishing six inches from terra 
firma for a steadying shoulder. 

To accompany the elegance of Charles I. 
boots dismissed any previous stiffness and 
drooped down till they turned over, all 
wrinkles and creases, and the young man had 
to walk straddle legged to accommodate the 
huge cuffs adjusted to display the delicate 
shaded linings. And women with an ar 
of immaculate carelessness spent three to 
thirty pounds on a pair of shoe roses with 
jewels. 

Another pair of shoes (something quite 
different) was for Victorian propriety, when 
high heels were banished to the stage with 
rouge and other marks of a fast woman, and 
even she preferred to be ‘made sate” with an 
ankle strap. In the following quotation 
from a book of shoes of the nineteenth century 
now out of print, the moral is like a slap in the 
face and the florid decorations savour of 
antimacassars and what-nots. “The _fes- 
tooned embroidery in chain stitch and the 
French knots are tastefully done in silk of a 
darker shade and add to the originality of the 
shoe. This shoe belonged to Rosa Anderson, a 
fair maid of Perth whose clopement created a 
great sensation in the bygone days in the 
town to which she belonged. Let us hope 
this actual pair of shoes did not carry her 
away to a chimerical happiness.” 


Photographs from Wescosco Studio by 
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MORTENSEN 


Historical Shoes from 


WESTERN 


COSTUME COMPANY 


Modern Shoes from 
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WOLFELT CO. 


THE BOOTERY 





Her first appearance. 
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Removes Chewing Gum 
Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Cloth- 

aogg Shoes, Floors, etc. Read directions 

on label and in booklet under the label. 


Cleans Carpets and Rugs 
They can be made to look like new by going 
over the entire surface with Carbona. Re- 
moves all Grease Spots, which gather dust and 
invite germs. 


Cleans Automobile Upholstery 
Carbona removes grease and oil spots from 
Automobile Upholstery. Going over the 
entire surface makes the upholstery clean and 
like new. Leaves no after-odor. 


Cleans Furniture Upholstery 
Carbona removes the unsightly Grease Spot 
which the head leaves on upholstery. Going 
over the entire surface of the upholstery will 
make it like new. Leaves absolutely no after- 
odor. 


Cleans Silk and Satin Slippers 
They must be absolutely clean on ALL 
occasions. Carbona cleans them like new. 
It dries instantly, leaving no odor, and they 
can be worn immediately. 


Clean Your Favorite Neckties 
by going over the entire surface with a cloth 
saturated with Carbona. Makes them like 
new. Dries instantly and leaves absolutely 
no after-odor. 


Moths Feed on Grease Spots 
You can be certain the holes eaten through 
the fabric were first Grease Spots. Remove 
them with Carbona before putting your 
clothes away. 


For Safetys Sake-demand 


(ARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


20c 30c 60c & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


Reduce Your Flesh 
with Dr. Walter’s 
Rubber Reducing 


Garments 


HE entire body 

or any part can 
be reduced without 
dieting by dissolving 
the fat through per- 
spiration. 








Reducing Corset 
In dark or cream col- 
ored rubber, laced back 
and clasp front, reduces 
abdomen, hips, thighs 
andwaistline. Send waist 
and hip measurements. 
Made to order. $12.00 
Reducing Bandeau. 
In cream colored rubber. 
Reduces the bust. Send 


sust measurement. $5.00 


Neck and Chin 
Reducer,$3.50 
Chin Reducer 

$2.50 





Reducing Corset 











Anklets, 
for reducing 
and shaping 
the ankles. 

Send ankle 
measurement. 










Light or 
dark rubber. 


Bust Reducing 
andeau 


Per pair $7.00 
Extra high $9.00 


Write for booklet to 


Dr. Jeanne E. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Near 36th St., Suite 605 
Philadelphia— 
Mary Kammerer 
221 South 11th St. 


Washington— 
Gibson Co., Inc. 
917 G Street, N. W. 


vaca Los Angeles— 
ghicago % Adele Millar 
Stor & Rayner 225 Loew's State 
tores B'ldg. 













































PAUL O'DOYE 


Madame Geo is shown in a wrap of her 
own design made of wisteria-colored satin 
fascinatingly embroidered in henna twine. 


‘CLOTHES FROM THE POINT OF 


VIEW OF AN 


HAT will fashion be to-morrow? 
Fashion in America is what it pleases 
the American kings of the women’s 

wear trade to make it. 

They select, sometimes with taste, the 
striking creations at the Paris couturiers 
and launch them on the “‘ New York market” 
with that incomparable organization which 
rules over the American trade. 

Result: from one end to the other of the 
social scale, and whatever the type of the 
woman may be, let her choose from the highest 
grade shop or from the wholesale store, the 
note is the same—the general effect is a 
medium one. It is seldom bad, it is never 
perfect, and could be expressed for dress by 
the formula applied to many other art 
demonstrations in this country: The achieve- 
ment of enjoyment pleasing to the masses. 
When [I am asked the question, “What will 
be the fashion of to-morrow,’ my answer is, 
“Fashion, so to speak, exists no more.” 
detail brought forward, perchance, will be the 
| fad for some weeks—as example in the past 
weeks; one of these fads has been a coat or 
dress in which the fulness is held together in 
front to the extreme. The wholesale trade 
caught the idea, a first-class shop advertised 
the tied-in-front garment, and now one sees 
that silhouette everywhere and in every 
material. 

The newest note this season, in my opinion, 
will be the printed silks created by the most 
prominent American manufacturer, who, for 
his designs, took direct inspiration from the 
splendid works of art of our great ironmaster, 
Edgar Brandt. Some of these designs are 
very attractive. Bianchini has many striking 
novelties, among which are their new handker- 
chiefs and scarfs of faille and taffetas. Besides 
these features there are but few changes in 
the mode. Much to my unhappiness, false 
pearls are still the craze, and to my dislike the 
skirts are still too short. 

Extremely short skirts always recall to my 
mind a conversation which I had the honor 
to have had with our world-wide-mourned 
writer, Anatole France. It was in 1g109. 
The grand homme said himself that a well- 
shaped leg was much better shown to ad- 
vantage when covered almost to the ankle by 
the dress, outlining its movement, than by an 
extremely short skirt which leaves no place for 
mystery. 

The present lack of fashion is what I myself, 
as a creator, prefer. It leaves the artist 
free to adapt clothes to the individual. What 
little there may be of fashion is dependent on 
general circumstances, politics, life itself. 
Therefore by taking logic as the principal 
basis for making clothes one is sure never to 
be out of fashion. One would certainly not 
dream of dressing a woman in crinoline to 
go out in the street in 1925. 

For many years now has the study of the 
art of dresses been my chief occupation. 
Every day I find greater interest in my work. 
It fascinates me by its close connection with 
human psychology. As a mere child I used 
to suffer from the way I was dressed. I keep 











a photograph of my school in which I appear 


INDIVIDUALIST 


By MADAME 


GEO 


at seven years of age covered up in gigol sleeves 
and short stiff stock collar. When I was 
about twelve years old the idea of the turban 
already worked in my mind. I was trying to 
find a way of doing my hair when I would be 
grown up. At night when doing my hair to go 
to bed, I used to twist it round my head in 
order to outline its shape. This was a great 
contrast to the fashion of the moment, about 
1900 when coiffures were voluminous. My 
ideal of woman’s dress at the time was a 
Polymnie drapee which is in the sculpture 
section in the Musée du Louvre. 

A few years later I began to work in the 
dressmaking world. As soon as I was able to 
use my needle and scissors I designed, on 
myself, the most daring styles. I have never 
been able to bear scanty clothes and the thing 
that most interests me is to study the cut of a 
garment in connection with the movement. 
Furthermore, I pretend that the movement 
reveals the soul of the individual. 

I have the ambition of founding a school on 
these principles—principles applicable to all 
classes of society. For moderate purses, 
simple materials would be trimmed with in- 
expensive ornaments but always genuine; 
honest mother-of-pearl is more becoming than 
imitation real pearls—crystal more sympa- 
thetic than false diamonds. As to the wealthy 
woman, she would find inexhaustible joy in the 
treasure of such a wardrobe. What makes my 
enthusiasm for this country is not only the 
attractiveness of the average American 
woman, but especially the unlimited field of 
action which it offers to every new idea. 

America appears to me under two clearly 
different views; on one side, human nature 
transformed into a tremendous machine, 
which machine is kept going through the 
initiative of a few genial minds—on the other 
side, a considerable number of individuals 
whose own initiative refuses to let them be 
snapped up by the gigantic engine. But their 
personality will not grow in a country where 
every man has an eye kept on him to use him 
sooner or later as an instrument to the giant 
machine. These individuals do not find 
training in this country; they seek it abroad 
and I think it is a pity. I do not think that 
our teaching, based on ancient traditions, 
sometimes good, sometimes not so good, is the 
best to be applied on the forceful new powers 
which one feels in the race of this country. 

My opinion is that the teacher should study 
his pupil before he dares to furnish his mind. 
On the other hand, the teacher who will 
transfer his knowledge to his pupil in the 


latter’s own environment will be inspired with | 


new principles by the very contact of a new 
strength which will emanate from the fresh 
one (pupil) whose education he has been 
entrusted with. My own work proves the 
above argument to be right. I employed 
some girls who have worked with American 
firms. At first they felt out of their element 
before my principles which are so different 
to the usual adopted routine of the couture, 
but now they are attached to me by the 
interest which my conception of our art 
brings into their lives. 










After Reading or 
Sewing — Murine 


EYES wearied by reading, 
sewing or the movies are 
quickly refreshed by Murine. 
That dull, heavy, tired feel- 
ing disappears almost in- 
stantly. Murine is equally 
soothing to EYES irritated 
by exposure to sun, wind 
and dust. 
To preserve andenhancethe beauty 
of your EYES, use Murine night 
and morning. It keeps them free 
from irritating particles — encour- 
ages a clear, bright, healthy condi- 
tion. This long-trusted lotion 
contains no belladonna or other 
harmful ingredients. 

Our illustrated books on “Eye Care” 

or “Eye Beauty” are FREE onrequest. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 24, Chicago 


















“Oh! That ex- / ; 
quisite 4-Poster.” / 
That is what you said 

as you admired the bedroom 
beautiful of some friend. It iswhat 
your friends in turn will say as 


they see the exquisite recreations 
in solid mahogany or walnut of 


WHEELER-OKELL 
4-Poster Beds 


in your home. You can install 
these authentic designs with the 
assurance that you have the most 
charming in bedroom furniture. 
Send for Book on 4-Posters 
More than 50 illustrations of 
“twin” or “double” sizes, 
and the story of the craftsman- 
ship that goes into the manu- 
facture of these 4-Posters makes 
it an invaluable assistant in 
selecting the proper style for your 
own home. A copy upon request. 


WHEELER-OKELL CO., 


Nashville, 
Tern. 
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The New Marmon Five-Passenger Sedan-Limousine De Luxe 


Che NEW MARMON.---a successful car 
for successful people---“I¢’s 2 Great Automobile” 


Comprehensive selection of New Marmon De Luxe Models, permitting intimate expression 
of personal tastes. Also, New Marmon Standard Closed Cars at practically open car price. 


All mounted on Marmon 6-cylinder chassis , NS Ope n cars, $3165. Closed cars, $3295 to $3975 
- Prices, f. 0. b. Indianapolis, exclusive of tax 


of 136-inch wheelbase 





